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GERMANY’S FAR EASTERN POLICY 
UNDER HITLER 


LAWRENCE K. RosINGER 


jt victory of National Socialism in 1933 brought a sharp 
reorientation of German foreign policy. Hitler had inscribed upon 
his banners the destruction of Versailles, formation of a great Cen- 
tral European Reich, and the acquisition of the Ukraine. Clearly, 
Japan—an enemy in 1914-18 and a negligible quantity in the for- 
eign policy of the Weimar Republic—would hold a new significance 
for the Third Reich. Nevertheless, despite the necessity of a Japanese 
alliance for an expanding Germany, important inconsistencies ap- 
peared in German Far Eastern policy, giving rise to much confused 
speculation in the outside world. 

In the 1920’s German industry rapidly regained the position it had 
lost in China as a result of the World War. It was aided in this by 
its own efficiency and the greater willingness of China to deal eco- 
nomically with a country which was without special political privi- 
leges. As a result, by 1926, according to German figures, the value 
of German trade with China exceeded that of 1913 both in imports 
and exports. In 1913 Germany had held 4.7 per cent of China’s for- 
eign trade and 1.3 per cent in 1921; but the figure was 4.2 per cent 
in 1930 and 6.6 per cent in 1932. German trade with other Far 
Eastern countries also rose well above 1913, but not to the same 
extent as in China. This trading strength extended into the field 
of capital investment in 1931, when the Deutsche Lufthansa sup- 
plied one-third of the capital for the establishment of the Eurasia 
Corporation (one of China’s two main air services), the remaining 
two-thirds being furnished by the Nanking Government. The pre- 
vious year, at Nanking’s invitation, a special German commission 
had been sent to China to investigate economic opportunities there. 

A few years later, a German consortium, led by the important 
firm of Otto Wolff, negotiated several railway contracts: in 1934 a 
loan of Ch. $16 million for the 300 kilometer Yiishan-Nanchang 
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section of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway; in 1936 another loan of 
Ch. $20 million for the 200 kilometer extension from Nanchang 
to Pinghsiang; and, late in the same year, a third loan of Ch, 
$40 million, Ch. $30 million of this to be used for a 1000 kilometer 
railway from Chuchow to Kweiyang and Ch. $10 million for ; 
Peiping-Hankow railway bridge across the Yellow River. When the 
new Japanese invasion began in 1937, the Yiishan-Nanchang line 
had been completed and that from Nanchang to Pinghsiang was 
under construction, but work on the Chuchow-Kweiyang line had 
not yet begun. 

Germany's greatest economic success, however, was in its barter 
agreements with China, exchanging the products of German heavy 
industry for such important Chinese raw materials as antimony, 
tungsten, hides and oilseeds. In its report for 1935 the German 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai declared that the “compens:. 
tion allowance” agreement had enabled Germany to displace Great 
Britain as third in China’s imports and that the elimination of the 
arrangement “would paralyze German trade in China.”’ About 
June 1936 a barter agreement for Ch. $100 million was concluded, 
and this, despite certain difficulties, had an even more stimulating 
effect on German-Chinese trade. German trade figures tell the story: 
German exports to China were RM. 74 million in 1934, RM. 9 
million in 1935, RM. 126 million in 1936 and RM. 148 million in 
1937. Imports from China increased from RM. 52 million in 1934 to 
RM. 94 million in 1937. It was not without reason that, referring 
to the energy of the German traders, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross was 
moved to say to the China Association in London: “I think we 
might well take a leaf out of the German book.” 

Official Chinese interest in Germany increased sharply, from 1033. 
Berlin now received such distinguished visitors as Chang Hsiieh- 
liang, Hu Han-min, Wang Ching-wei, T'ang Leang-li, Tai Chi-ta0 
and Chiang Wei-kuo (son of Chiang Kai-shek), as well as a host 
of lesser personages. Naturally, a visit to Germany did not of itself 
demonstrate sympathy with National Socialist ideas, but it is clear 


* Ostasiatische Rundschau, May 16, 1936, p. 254. 
* Tbid., March 1, 1937, p. 118. 
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that the Chinese Government, then engaged in war with the Com- 
munists and troubled by the advance of Japan, saw the possibility 
of aid from the Government of Germany, which was also anti- 
Communist and had only recently, as it appeared, increased its 
strength to such an extent as to be able to defy the world. 

Nanking appreciated also the aid of German military experts in 
fighting the Communists. In view of certain mistaken impressions, 
it is important to note that this military mission was formed in 
1927-29 (long before the National Socialist victory), was never 
oficial (the Weimar Government repudiated it), was not com- 
posed entirely or, perhaps, even chiefly of National Socialists, and 
went to China not in order to build an army against Japan, but to 
help Nanking against the Communist forces. After 1933, it is true, 
the German Government brought the mission under its general 
influence, but the advisers remained in China in an unofficial 
capacity and on private contracts. 

The commercial interests primarily concerned with China found 
political support in the Reichswehr, the German army, whose policy 
since 1918 had been to avoid fighting a war on two fronts. Consider- 
ing France Germany’s main enemy, Reichswehr leaders carried 
forward energetically (through technical cooperation with the Soviet 
army) the official Weimar policy of friendship with the Soviet 
Union. When Hitler came to power, the Reichswehr did not change 
its fundamental position. Its former chief, General von Seeckt, 
argued that Germany must never join Japan and other Powers in 
encircling Russia; on the contrary, since National Socialism sup- 
pressed Communism so vigorously at home, it need not fear inter- 
nal repercussions from a Soviet alliance.* 

The Reichswehr did not confine itself to theory, but after the 
accession of Hitler (and almost certainly with his knowledge) con- 
tinued its military relations with a group of Soviet generals, led by 
Marshal Tukhachevsky. Although our knowledge of these events is 
fragmentary, it seems clear, in line with the interpretations of such 
informed writers as Wickham Steed and “Pertinax,”* that the Rus- 
oy General von Seeckt’s pamphlet, Deutschland zwischen West und Ost, Ham- 

1g, 1933. 


“Wickham Steed in New York Times, juiy 4, 1937, 1, p. 13. “Pertinax,” ibid., 
August 1, 1937, I, p. 26. See also, ibid., June 15, 1937, p. 6, col. 7. 
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sian generals were planning the overthrow of the Soviet Govern. 
ment and that, if successful, they envisaged a German-Russiay 
alliance—which Japan could easily join. Thus the foreign policy 
of the Reichswehr and Hitler would find a common solution, |, 
fact, however, the Soviet generals were executed, and Reichsweh; 
policy thereby lost its realistic basis. 

While this was going on, various German commercial interests 
were finding Japanese competition increasingly difficult to meet— 
not only in China, but in the Dutch East Indies, South Americ; 
and even at home. Complaints were usually of a rather immediate 
character, although some went further into a general consideration 
of Japan’s purposes. Thus, we find one keen representative of the 
trading view making this statement: 


Every square mile of Chinese soil that falls under the influence of 
Japan is more or less lost to the trade and industry of other countries, as 
the example of Formosa, Korea and Manchuria shows, and—apart from 
the question simply of economic competition—strengthens the economic 
basis of our keenest competitor in Far Eastern markets, Japan. Every 
square mile of Chinese soil that is maintained under the sovereignty of 
China, offers to foreign trade and the activity of foreign industry rich 
possibilities for the future, strengthens the economic basis of China and 
gives China therewith the possibility of paying for its rising imports with 
its exports.® 


This point of view was not, however, to dominate German Far 
Eastern policy. The immediate economic interests of the China 
traders were finally to be sacrificed for the purpose of securing an 
ally and for the gains—partly immediate, but lying mostly in the 
future—which Hitler and German heavy industry hope to derive 
from their own and the Japanese conquests. Therefore, although 
German heavy industry let no economic opportunity pass in China, 
and although the German Government (by no means desiring to 
see Japan go beyond North China) worked constantly toward a 
German-Japanese-Chinese bloc, Hitler nevertheless found himself 

5 Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, September 1934, p. 568. This attitude was reciprocated 
by certain sections of Japanese industry. The Oriental Economist (July 1937, p- 403); 
rejoicing over certain difficulties in German-Chinese trade relations, declared that in 


China “there is hardly a line of Japanese manufacture that does not find in German 
goods its strongest competitor.” 
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Germany's Far Eastern Policy Under Hitler 
forced by his own purposes and the course of events to move steadily 
toward a more and more openly pro-Japanese position. 


; ryepreseNTATives of this dominant point of view declared plainly 
R that politics must be placed above economics. As early as Octo- 
: ber 1933, Dr. von Dirksen, then newly appointed Ambassador to 
) Japan, stated, after stressing German-Japanese friendship, that 
| “primacy belongs to politics.” He added significantly: “Neverthe- 
; less, or just because of this, I am fully conscious of the tasks before 
: me in {German-Japanese | economic relations.’”® In other words: 
' close economic relations with China should not lead Germany to 
> follow a pro-Chinese policy, but economic relations with Japan 
© should be encouraged, in order to make easier the political under- 
standing already decided upon. 

It is important to note that one attitude held by certain trading 
circles fitted in with these governmental plans: the feeling that, 
although Japanese competition was keen and foreign policy must 
not antagonize China, something might yet be gained from agree- 
ments of a purely economic character with Japan and even Man- 
chukuo. True, it was doubtful whether Japan would allow any 
considerable German trade with Manchukuo, but it would not 
hurt to try. Besides, German purchases of Manchurian soya beans 
| (the chief item in the German-Manchurian trade) fell sharply in 
_ the three years 1933-35, because Manchuria bought little from Ger- 
many, and the latter therefore lacked exchange. A barter agreement 
might remedy this situation. 

Therefore the German Government found negotiations for such 
an arrangement a very practical early step in the development of 
its relations with Japan. An agreement reached in 1934 proved a 
failure. In the autumn of 1935 an official German economic com- 
mission went to Japan and Manchukuo and began new discussions. 
Under the resulting German-Manchurian trade agreement of April 
30, 1936, German purchases from Manchuria were to total M¥ 100 
million annually, and Manchurian purchases from Germany M¥ 25 
million. If Germany lacked sufficient foreign exchange, its total 
purchases might be reduced to M¥ 65 million, and the Manchurian 


* Ostasiatische Rundschau, November 1, 1933, P. 474. 
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purchases proportionately. In any event, three-fourths of the Germs, 
payments were to be in Manchukuo currency and one-fourth in 
Reichsmarks. This agreement was renewed for three years in My 
1937, but in July 1938 a new pact was concluded, under whic, 
Germany was to buy two million tons of soya beans annually  ; 
cost of M¥ 200 million, while Manchukuo was to take Germ 
goods worth M¥ 50 million. 

These barter arrangements clearly benefited Japan in Manchur 
and also helped Germany, in that they revived the soya bean trade 
Down to 1938, however, Manchurian purchases from Germany 
were far below the required 1:4 ratio. During the first year, i 
fact, though German purchases rose sharply, Manchukuo actually 
bought less from Germany than the year before. Berlin, however 
overlooked such developments for political reasons. As its trade 
commissioner in Hsinking declared in June 1937, sacrifices were 
undertaken on both sides because “above the material ends which 
were pursued through the agreement, there was a desire for cordial 
friendship.”* 

In the past year, however, there has been a change in the situation, 
Since Japan is now seeking a rapid development of Manchurian 
war industries, new opportunities for German heavy industry have 
appeared. In the first five months of 1938 Manchurian purchases 
from Germany exceeded in value those for the whole of 1937, while 
the ratio of Manchurian to German purchases rose to 1:2.6. Thus 
German expansionist circles began to see a partial realization of 
hopes long cherished. 

Even before this, heavy industry had received some Manchurian 
orders. The Showa Steel Works, by far the most important sub- 
sidiary of the South Manchuria Railway Company, was established 
by German engineers using considerable German machinery. Sub- 
sequently, additional orders were placed in Germany. The mos 
important developments came, however, after the beginning of 
Japan’s new invasion of China in 1937. In November 1937, the Ger 
man Government concluded with Manchukuo an agreement unde! 
which the Otto Wolff group (formerly connected with Chines 


" Ibid., July 1, 1937, p. 360. 
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railway loans) extended a £2 million credit to Manchukuo for 
> six years at 5/2 per cent interest, chiefly for German machinery. 


Ninety per cent of the loan was to be repaid through Manchukuo’s 
special Reichsmark account in Germany and 10 per cent in ¥ ster- 


H ling drafts. If this was successful, a second and third credit might 
be extended. 


Shortly afterward the Showa Steel Works announced that two- 


© thirds of the machinery and materials for its expansion program 
|’ would come from Germany. There were reports also that Japan, 
; Germany and Manchukuo would establish a ¥ 100 million airplane 
factory in Hsinking, thus opening a new field to the Deutsche 
’ Lufthansa, whose Eurasia interests in China were imperilled by the 
' war. In March 1938 representatives of Carlowitz and Krupp sug- 
: gested to the Japanese authorities in Peiping a barter arrangement 
© under which German machinery would go to North China and the 


banknotes of the Japanese-controlled “Provisional Government” 


| would be accepted in payment. In addition, 1937 saw a change in 
| German trade relations with Japan. The balance of trade had long 


been greatly in Germany’s favor, the ratio of German sales to pur- 


| chases being about 4:1, according to German figures. The former 
| remained at about the same level, however, during the five years 
| 1932-36 and, in the latter year, even fell slightly to reach a new low. 


At the same time German purchases from Japan were rising some- 
what. In 1937, first year of the war, sales to Japan suddenly sky- 


| rocketed from RM 75 million to RM 117 million, thus bringing in 


new profits. 

All these economic developments were accompanied by important 
diplomatic and political negotiations. Early friction over Japan’s re- 
tention of Germany’s former South Sea colonies and over the racial 
question was soon alleviated. In the spring of 1933 Lieutenant- 


| Colonel Ott was sent on a six-months study-trip in Japan and Man- 


churia. Subsequently he was appointed German military attaché in 
Japan and played an important part in the conclusion of the German- 
Japanese alliance of 1936. His appointment as German Ambassador 


po Japan in April 1938 revealed the military character of that 
| agreement. 
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Late in 1933, at the Nuremberg Party Congress, Hitler had ¢, 
pressed friendliness toward the Japanese, and by the end of the 


year an understanding was rumored. In May 1934, when Vic. |; 
. Admiral Matsushita arrived on an official mission to Germay : poli 
ce. (where he was received by von Hindenburg and Hitler), he wa [Py Aus 
told that “True Prussianism and the ancient Japanese knight fe of ¢ 
spirit have from of old been in close syrmpathy.”* That year, als, : that 
the German-Polish 10-year non-aggression pact was concluded. Sine [E> Chi 
it is generally understood to be directed against the Soviet Unio [EP Ger 
the visit of Prince Kaya to Berlin and Warsaw that summer Suggests | Siar 
that negotiations for a tripartite agreement may have been going on, JR ecot 
In 1935 there were more Japanese military visitors to Germany, JB at a 

in mid-May a Japanese naval delegation, in the fall of the year : ‘ Hija 
Japanese arms commission, and, at the beginning of November, JR Ger: 
Admiral Godo, President of the Showa Steel Works. Finally, on : stray 
November 30, 1935, there began in Berlin a four-day conference of JB and 
all the Japanese military attachés in Europe. In December the initial [BP tries 
ling of a secret military pact was rumored, and the following month B Dr. 
there were reports of its being signed, some sources giving the date hope 
as January 4, 1936. One writer came close to the mark by predicting furtl 
that an anti-Communist accord would be issued for public consump- JR® mat 
tion, in order to hide the military character of the agreement JB port, 
actually reached. A 
deve 

| pene an agreement was apparently reached at the beginning shov 
of 1936, the anti-Comintern agreement was not announced until decl: 
November 25, 1936. The reason for the delay can only be surmised: hom 
perhaps Reichswehr opposition caused the German Government to have 
hesitate. There is less doubt, however, about the character of the wehi 
pact itself. Though it was nominally directed against the Comintern, an a 
its object was generally understood to be not simply the Soviet decl: 
Union, but a whole group of nations. The London Times charged, i final 
for example, that it contained a secret clause for the partition of the = 
Dutch East Indies. Certainly, German writers friendly to Japan " ¢ 
have more than once admitted frankly that Japan has designs upon & pe 
these islands. One writer even suggested a few years ago that the ned 
~ ® Ostasiatische Rundschau, May 16, 1934, p. 240. a. 
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Germany's Far Eastern Policy Under Hitler 
Japanese wanted the Dutch East Indies, Australia, California, 
Mexico and South America!? 

In 1937 and early 1938 the contradictions within German foreign 
policy, not merely in the Far East but all over the world (Spain, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and so forth), came to a head. The strength 
of the opposition to a pro-Japanese policy was influenced by the fact 


© that in the first six months of 1937 German economic prospects in 
> China appeared brighter than at any time since the World War. 
German traders welcomed the growing unity of China after the 
) Sian seizure and release of Chiang Kai-shek, and saw vast 
© economic panoramas before them. This was revealed most clearly 


at a dinner given Dr. H. H. Kung in Berlin on June 9, 1937. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, suggested that 


: German-Chinese friendship stemmed in good part from the hard 
) struggle of both nations in recent years for national independence, 
F and declared that “Germany, as one of the leading industrial coun- 

| tries, can stand at China’s side with counsel and action.” In his reply 
= Dr. Kung said: “China considers Germany its best friend .. . I 


hope and wish that Germany will participate in supporting the 
further development of China, the opening up of its sources of raw 
materials and the upbuilding of its industries and means of trans- 
#10 


After Japan invaded China in 1937, the inner German conflict 


© developed further. A few commercial writers went so far as to 


show a certain friendliness toward the Chinese Communists. One 
declared that if Chiang Kai-shek had rejected a united front at 
home and a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union, he would 
have committed “a crime against his own people.”"? The Reichs- 
wehr stated firmly that Japan was too weak to be dependable as 
an ally. The Deutsche Wehr, organ of the German General Staff, 
declared that there was “no basis” for the belief that Japan would 


: finally win in China, compared the invasion of China with Napo- 


*Hansjulius Schepers, in Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, November 1934, p. 700. 

” Ostasiatische Rundschau, June 16, 1937, pp. 330-1. Nothing brings out more 
clearly the split over Far Eastern policy than the fact that on the very same day the 
German Trade Commissioner in Manchukuo (as quoted above on p. 426), was stress- 
ing the necessity of mutual economic sacrifices for the sake of promoting German- 
Manchurian friendship. 

“Christian Kroger, in Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, February 1938, p. 91. 
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Pacific Affairs 
leon’s campaign in Russia and predicted that, though Japan migh 
“seize fragments of territory,” China would remain “invincible” and 
“filled with irreconcilable hatred.”?* 

The German Government was disturbed by this internal dissep. 
sion as well as by the danger that its Japanese ally would dissipa 
its strength in China and thus render itself unable to give Ge. 
many support in a war against the Soviet Union or in a diplomatic 
crisis. Besides, though recognizing that certain economic sacrifice 
would have to be made to Japan, German heavy industry was not 
anxious to have Japan take over the whole of China. Therefore, 
from late October 1937 until past mid-January 1938, Germany a. 
tempted mediation to end the war. This proved impossible, however, 
for Japanese foreign policy was even more crudely belligerent than 
that of Germany, and Chinese unity permitted no more yielding 
of Chinese soil. Consequently, on January 19 Germany announced 
the failure of its efforts. 

A showdown came at this time in the German Government, and 
in this the Far East played a certain part. Ranged against the pro- 
Japanese policy were various commercial interests, the Reichswebr, 
Dr. Schacht and the Ministry of Economics. On the other side stood 
Hitler and the Foreign Office, which had already prohibited the 
financing of shipments of railway materials to China by Otto Wolf. 
In the opening days of February, therefore, the Army and Govern. 
ment were overhauled and Hitler’s power made even more direct 
than before. On February 20, 1938, in a Reichstag address which 
had been delayed because of the crisis, the German Chancellor an- 
nounced, among other things, that Germany would recognize Man- 
chukuo. Though professing neutrality, he declared China too weak 
to resist Communism and stated that a Japanese victory would be 
“infinitely less dangerous” than a “victory for Bolshevism.” 

Even then Germany did not move precipitately. It knew tha 
unqualified support of Japan would simply cause the Japanese mili 
tary to be more intransigent than before and would lead to a greater 
dissipation of Japanese strength in China and a greater ruin of 
immediate economic possibilities in China. Therefore formal recog- 
nition of Manchukuo was not consummated immediately, but was 


* Quoted in The Living Age, December 1937, p. 289. 
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Germany's Far Eastern Policy Under Hitler 


© delayed until May, while German arms, which were now supposedly 
being denied to China, trickled into that country until early in the 


; summer of 1938. 


On the other hand, at the beginning of April, as already men- 


: tioned, Major-General Ott became German Ambassador to Japan, 
7 while toward the end of May the most glaring contradiction in 
) German Far Eastern policy was removed with the recall of the 
) German military advisers from China. Here it is necessary to repeat 
® that it was not until the beginning of war in 1937 that this mission’s 
© activities, as a result of the course of events, really began to work 
3 against Japan. Nor is it correct to say that the mission was the back- 
bone of China’s military forces, or that it was responsible for 
 China’s adoption of guerilla strategy (which, quite obviously, 
a emerged from the experiences of the Chinese Communists in the 
» civil war with Nanking). Therefore, although the mission made 
t significant contributions to China’s defense, its importance must not 
D be overemphasized. 


Two main conclusions for the future emerge from the material 


) presented here. First of all, despite contradictions, the German- 
) Japanese alliance must be considered firm. Further proof of this 
) was given in mid-September 1938 when, as the Czech crisis was 
) approaching its height, a Japanese Foreign Cffice spokesman de- 
) clared: “If the situation makes it necessary, Japan is ready to fight 
in every way, with arms, if necessary.”"* 


Secondly, the alliance is not directed against the Soviet Union 


© alone, but is an alliance of general expansion. This has been stated 
= 90 clearly by the Oriental Economist, of Tokyo, that further com- 
| ment is hardly necessary. Writing of Italy’s adhesion to the anti- 
» Comintern accord, it said: 


While the pact ostensibly aims at combating the Comintern as before, 


» that was so only superficially even when it was still a Japanese-German 
) agreement. . . . Italy’s participation gives the distinct impression that 


the Soviet Union has become but one of the many objectives of the 
instrument. . . . While the pact fails to note that in black and white, 
a commonsense interpretation at least will be that it implies a moral 


™ New York Times, September 17, 1938, p. 2, col. 6. 


Pacific Affair; 
understanding for aligning these “Have Not” nations for the comm 
cause.!4 


Bearing in mind the British willingness to yield to aggression, al 
over the world, and the Soviet Union’s clear determination to res 
aggression, it may safely be prophesied that Japan’s next drive jp 
the Far East, supported by Germany and Italy, will not be agains 
Siberia but against British and French interests. : 


New York, October 193 


4 November 1937, p. 633. 
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FRENCH NEUTRALITY DURING THE 
SINO-JAPANESE HOSTILITIES 


Rocer LeEvy 


; the neutral powers, France holds a special position 
in the Far East. French Indo-China has a land frontier coterminous 
| with Chinese provinces whose importance will increase as the Japa- 
| nese invaders advance. On the other hand, the coast of Indo-China 
lies open to that part of the Pacific in which the strength of the 
| Japanese navy is at its maximum. M. Albert Sarraut, on November 
25, 1936, drew the attention of Frenchmen to their rich and varied 
: heritage in the Pacific. What is to become of this heritage? What 


| 30 years ago by the French diplomats who wrote that in spite of the 
> limits which might be set to the ambition of Japan in China, its 
influence there would always remain very great: “In Far Eastern 
5 affairs Japan will henceforth be, and Europe must recognize it, a 
: dominating force, and it is on Japan above all that peace or war 


: will depend.” 


Before making any comment on the most recent diplomatic agree- 


: France and the Soviet Union on May 2, 1935 must be considered. 


4 The report of M. Henry Torrés, a member of the Chamber of 


| Deputies, to the Chamber’s Committee on Foreign Affairs made 
: no allusion whatever to the repercussions which this treaty might 
© provoke in Japan. The treaty and its protocol clearly stated that they 
applied to Europe and Europe alone; but they have often been con- 
| sidered in Japan as if they were a threat. Thus Mr. J. Wakatsuki, 
former President of the Privy Council in Japan, defined the follow- 

ing apprehensions: “Russia has thus consolidated its position in 
| Europe, which will permit it to concentrate its strength in the Far 

Fast. The French Government has given the assurance that this 
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Pacific Affairs 
treaty is intended to apply only to Europe. Nevertheless it cannot 
doubted that the Russian policy of eastward expansion has bee; 
greatly aided.” 

France, in negotiating this treaty with the Soviet Union, was car. 
ful to reserve complete freedom of action in case of a conflict by. 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan. The treaty cannot operate—anj 
even then it can only operate under stated conditions—except in the 
case of unprovoked aggression against one of the two powers “by 
a European state.” Accordingly, in the event of a conflict between 
the Soviet Union and Japan, France would not even be obliged t 
maintain what is known as benevolent neutrality in favor of the 
Soviet Union. 

Although the Franco-Soviet treaty, expressly European in char. 
acter, was originally conceived as part of a system into which it 
was hoped other European states, especially Germany, would enter, 
Germany and Japan made it a pretext for coordinating their com- 
bined policy more closely. The conclusion of the treaty between 
Germany and Japan brings us to the crux of the situation. Foreseen 
ever since 1935, considered inevitable by the French delegates who 
took part in the Yosemite Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in August, 1936, the convention concluded between Ger. 
many and Japan against the activity of the Third International was 
signed on November 25, 1936. Its object was defined in the preamble 
as collaboration in defense against Communist subversion and te. 
fusal to tolerate the activity of the Comintern in the affairs of 
other nations. 

These were the terms as printed, but the attached protocol pro- 
vided for the setting up of a permanent commission to take the 
necessary steps to counter the subversive work of the Comintern. 
This commission allows for the adoption whenever needed of force: 
ful action decided on in common. The agreement itself is more 
pregnant with consequences than appears at first. Germany and 
Japan, to extend their system of defense from the national to the 
international sphere, adopted a policy of the ideological division of 
Europe and the formation of two blocs of antagonistic powers. 

Does the agreement imply over and above its expressed ideological 
trend a policy of implementation? On the Japanese side there have 
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: French Neutrality During the Sino-Japanese Hostilities 


been assurances that there are no secret clauses, and above all, no 


© military clauses. M. Albert Sarraut has commented that this re- 
© veals a policy of maneuvering against Europe through Asia and 
> using diversions in Asia to facilitate what is undertaken in Europe. 
) Iris highly probable that over and above the common effort against 


Bolshevism, the agreement provides for technical military help for 


© Japan. This would inevitably imply, as anyone knows who is aware 
© of Japan’s weaknesses, German help in the modernizing of the 
‘ Japanese army, in motorization, in the renovation of obsolete war 
material and the equipment of war industries, in which Germany 
would provide powerful assistance in such things as liquid explo- 
~ sives, the manufacture of engines, aviation, and the improvement 
‘i of Japan’s chemical industry, which is short of efficient equipment. 
| Germany would get in return raw materials of special military im- 
| portance, but its principal reward would be in a greater liberty of 
| maneuver in Europe, thanks to the diversion which Japan would 
| undertake in Asia; a diversion coordinated between the two coun- 
tries under a permanent technical military board. 


The anti-Communist pact offered both Japan and Germany, and 


: later on Italy, a method of operating through concerted political, 
4 diplomatic and military offensives in widely separated parts of the 


world, compelling their future opponents either to divide their 


| strength or to give way. 


The German-Japanese treaty signed at the end of 1936 coincided 


: with the Italian threat in the Mediterranean, which at that time 
: immobilized a large part of the British fleet and left Japan with a 
: free hand in Asia. Japan knew that henceforward it could count on 
> assiduous German activity in watching over and restraining the 
: activity of the Soviet Union in Europe. Then, in July 1937, there 
» occurred the Lukouch‘iao incident in North China, which was the 
| starting point (rather than the cause) of new hostilities against 
; China, which brought about profound modifications in the diplo- 
| matic relations between China and the Powers, not to mention 


changes in the equilibrium of the Powers themselves. 
The first symptom was the Sino-Russian treaty. China was look- 
ing abroad for the support it needed. Signed on August 21, 1937 at 


| Nanking, the treaty declared that in the event of either China or 
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the Soviet Union becoming the victim of aggression on the par 
of a third power, the other signatory would not aid the aggressor, 

Japan was quick to argue from this that the struggle against th 
bolshevization of Asia was really necessary, and that the reconcilis 
tion between China and the Soviet Union indicated the trend 9! 
the future. This, to the ordinary mind, is an abuse of logic, The 
very recent character of Sino-Russian friendship must be taken in 
account. For instance, the treaty signed between the Soviet Union 
and the Mongol People’s Republic at Ulan-Bator on March 12, 193 
was very badly received at the time by the Chinese Governmen: 
This treaty was much more friendly and much more specific in it 
undertakings than the later treaty between the Soviet Union and 
China. The Russians and the Mongols promised each other to take 
all necessary steps to defend their respective territories, and provided 
for complete military assistance. The Soviet Union would not allow 
Mongol territory to be violated by the Japan-Manchukuo forces, 
and Mongolia was placed in practice if not in theory under Russian 
suzerainty. Now, the day this treaty was published the Nanking 
Government protested vigorously that Outer Mongolia is an integral 
part of the Chinese Republic, and that the protocol was according) 
a violation of Chinese sovereignty. It appealed to the Soviet-Chines 
agreements of 1924, which had reestablished relations between 
China and the Soviet Union. These agreements stated that Mon- 
golia is dependent on China, not on the Soviet Union. After the 
lapse of 12 years, the Soviet Union actually revived in 1936 the state 
of affairs which had existed in practice before the beginning of the 
War in 1914, and revealed its permanent ambition to establish its 
sovereignty over Outer Mongolia. 

What was the practical significance for China of the treaty that 
the Soviet Union signed in 1937? Since 1936 there had been an 
emphasis on the forces assembled around Vladivostok by the Soviet 
Union; from 200,000 to 300,000 troops, and goo planes ready to fly 
toward the coast ‘of Japan. It is these troops and planes which the 
Chinese leaders were thinking of when they signed at Nanking the 
treaty of non-aggression which defined, by the negative method of 
non-support to third party aggressors, the community of intevest be 
tween the Soviet Union and China. Behind the screen of this termi- 
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French Neutrality During the Sino-Japanese Hostiiities 
nology China hoped that the Soviet Union would reveal its intention 
to help China more efficiently. 

The Russians did not budge, any more than they did in June 
1937 when their Amur River patrols encountered Japanese artillery. 
The fact was that the Japanese had taken a strong line in order to 
test the willingness of the Soviet Union to accept a challenge. The 
challenge was not taken up, and from this moment the Japanese 
considered that their hands were free on the continent and along 
the coast of China. Since August 1937, China has counted on Rus- 
sian intervention—an active intervention—against Japan, more than 


' on munitions convoys coming across Sinkiang or the Gobi, or on 


squadrons of planes. The Soviet Union, however, has not yet shown 
any intention of intervening against Japan, even after successfully 


} maintaining its own position in the latest series of large-scale clashes 


on the Siberian frontier. 


I’ Is against this international background that the national inter- 
est of France must be considered. The first interest to be threat- 


- ened was the French Concession at Shanghai. The armistice which 


terminated on May 5, 1932 the Sino-Japanese conflict in Shanghai 
of that year stipulated under Article II that: “The Chinese troops 
will remain in the positions they now hold pending the conclusion 


| of further arrangements for the restoration of normal conditions in 
> the zones covered by the present agreement.” The “further arrange- 


ments” in question are not known. If they were ever made they 


B were never published. 


In announcing the decision of the Japanese Government to effect 
a complete withdrawal, the spokesman of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs declared on May 11, 1932 that “in the hope that the Chinese 
will strictly observe the terms of the armistice and not permit 
Chinese troops to enter the 20 kilometer zone, Japan will hold the 
other powers and world opinion responsible if the Japanese retire- 
ment should result in a new threat to Shanghai.” If this declaration 
is interpreted as implying the existence of a permanent demilitarized 
zone, then it must be taken into account that in signing the armis- 
tice agreement the Chinese representatives had formally declared 
that “nothing in the agreement implies a permanent restriction of 
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any kind on the movement of Chinese troops on Chinese territory.’ 
a reservation which appears to have been accepted unconditionally 
at the time by the Japanese representatives. 

Now in 1937 the essential argument of the Japanese was as fi. 
lows: if the Chinese had not been allowed to maintain, for neaz\y 
a month, military occupation of the neutral zone of 1932, the Japa 
nese and Chinese would not have found themselves face to fu 
and the disasters which ensued would have been avoided. To this 
the Chinese could reply that having been threatened ever since July 
by the Japanese armies in North China, they were countering ths 
offensive with an offensive of their own against the small body of 
Japanese troops in Shanghai. , 

In August 1937 the French Government was informed by the 
British Cabinet of a proposal to negotiate, in common with other 
powers, for an arrangement to keep Sino-Japanese hostilities away 
from Shanghai. The British Government asked on August roth 
whether the French Government would be willing to take part in 
a collective proposal addressed by the interested Powers to China 
and Japan suggesting that they both withdraw their troops from 
the neighborhood of the International Settlement. If such a proposal 
were acceptable the Powers would offer to both Japan and the 
Nanking Government a guarantee for the protection of the nationals 
of both countries, and safeguards for Chinese and Japanese interests 
in Shanghai. The French Government replied to London that it 
was in full agreement with the British point of view. Instructions 
were immediately given to the French Ambassadors in Tokyo and 
Nanking. 

On August 20th M. Knobel, Counsellor of the French Embassy in 
Tokyo, called on Mr. Horinouchi, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who stated that only the Japanese landing forces were in a position 
to protect Japanese residents. He recalled that the condition which 
Japan considered essential for preventing an aggravation of the situ 
tion was the unconditional withdrawal of the Chinese forces in 
accordance with the armistice of 1932. Thus the British and French 
proposal was bluntly rejected. 

Once they had defeated the Chinese armies and thrown them back 
from Shanghai, the Japanese were masters of the Chinese part of 
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French Neutrality During the Sino-Japanese Hostilities 

Shanghai. The status of the International Settlement and French 
Concession prevented them from dominating the entire city. In the 
French Concession they tried time and again to establish control, 
either for the passage of their own troops or in order to seal the 
premises of certain Chinese businesses, under the claim that they 


a represented not private but government interests. They were checked 


by the calm refusal of the French Consul to recognize the validity 


: of their claims. Difficult though they were, the problems of the 


French Consul were not so great as those of the Municipal Council 


- of the International Settlement, on which Japanese, British, Amer- 


icans and Chinese were all represented. The Japanese thus had a 
right to investigate all the activities of the Municipal Council, which 
led to friction and a series of encounters between them and the 
representatives of the Powers which were anxious to prevent the 
Settlement from becoming a scene of hostilities. 

The French Concession in Tientsin was considerably more en- 
dangered than that at Shanghai. Tientsin was exposed to the pres- 
sure of a Japanese expeditionary force and the Manchukuo army 
and Kwantung army (the Japanese forces occupying Manchukuo), 
which were held in readiness to invade Central China. Neverthe- 
less the French Consul avoided the most serious incidents and even 
succeeded by an opportune purchase in slightly enlarging the ter- 


_ ritory of the French Concession. 


It may be assumed that French traditions, faithfulness to the 
League Covenant, the treaties of Washington, and other treaties, 
accounted for the fact that France joined the majority of the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations in approving a resolution that assured 
China of moral support and deprecated any action calculated to 
weaken China’s power of resistance. This was in September, 1937, 
and in the same month an international conference to mediate for 
the purpose of ending the Sino-Japanese conflict was proposed be- 
hind the scenes at the League of Nations. President Roosevelt sup- 
ported the calling of such a conference in his Chicago speech of 
October 5, 1937. One expression and one word stood out in the 
speech: “When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the 
community approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community against the spread of 
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the disease.” Should the world similarly quarantine “any nation ,_ 
so foolish and ruthless as to run the risk of plunging the who 


treaties the territory of other nations that have done them no re 
harm and which are too weak to protect themselves adequately”? 

The conference would have been called—that was a foregone con. 
clusion from the day that the United States expressed a wish for j 
—but for a thunderbolt unleashed by its opponents at the exe 
moment when the delegates were arriving at Brussels. This disrup. 
tive move was the adherence of Italy to the German-Japanese Treaty 
—as important at this moment as the German-Japanese treaty itsel 
It implied more than an open struggle against the propaganda of 
the Comintern. It defined a common state of mind in Rome, Berlin 
and Tokyo. It announced the creation, if not the actual organiza. 
tion of an Italian-German-Japanese bloc. It was published in an 
ostentatious manner at the moment when the Brussels conference 
was being opened, and had a decisive influence on its program, 
Moreover, the drawing together of Italy and Japan was dictated by 
the existence of their two empires in Manchuria and Ethiopia. 
Italy would recognize Manchukuo: “Rome considers the independ: 
ence of Manchukuo to be irrevocably established as one of the new 
historical realities of the Asiatic continent.” 

At Brussels Dr. Wellington Koo reported on “Certain data in- 
dicating the possibility of taking certain economic and financial 
measures for putting an end to Japanese aggression in China.” This 
concise and documented memorandum proved that Japan depends 
on foreign supplies for its war materials. Japan lacks petrol, iron, 
coal, rubber, cotton, antimony, manganese, tungsten, chromium, 
bauxite, aluminum, copper, tin, lead, etc. Japan produces only 10 
per cent of the petrol it consumes in times of peace. It gets the rest 
from the United States (64 per cent), Netherlands India (25 
per cent), and British North Borneo. The same applies to the other 
raw materials listed, with variations in the percentages. Study of 
Japan’s sources of supply reveals that the British Empire controls 
more than 30 per cent of the raw materials which Japan buys; the 
United States, including Hawaii and the Philippines, about 3 
per cent; China, not including Manchuria, 5.6 per cent; Holland, 
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> French Neutrality During the Sino-Japanese Hostilities 


including Netherlands India, 4.27 per cent; France, including Indo- 
China, 1.45 per cent. These countries control nearly three-fourths 
of the materials which Japan imports and almost the whole supply 
of its essential war materials. 

As for Japan’s export trade, it is well known that Japan sells its 
cotton goods and raw and manufactured silk and rayon all over 
the world. About one-third of these exports is divided between the 


# British Empire, the United States, Holland and France. The con- 
> dusions to be drawn from the memorandum of the Chinese delega- 
tion are evident. Granting that Japan depends to an important 
a degree on foreign supplies for the raw materials necessary for war 
7 and industry, economic measures preventing or interrupting the 
|) transport of these materials, or as a beginning the principal materials, 
© would not fail to have an effect on Japan. It may be noted that 
" although an embargo on exports to Japan might cause losses to sev- 
: eral powers (the United States, for example, would suffer consider- 


i ably from the stoppage of sales of coiton and oil) a boycott on 


> exports from Japan would provide compensating benefits. 


The powers did not accept these concrete proposals, because it 


was considered that their adoption would precipitate the danger of 
a a conflagration. It could hardly be imagined that Japan would stand 
» by while seeing its stocks of petrol, cotton and iron being depleted, 


ay Sh Sersceirea eye 


eh Oe age, Cate 


and refrain from threatening or taking by military action the vul- 


' nerable positions of its usual suppliers. Great Britain has Hongkong 
' to lose and the United States Manila, while France in Indo-China 
» is perhaps even more vulnerable in this part of the world. 


ig appears that Tokyo was disturbed, beginning with August 1937, 
by the replenishment of China’s arms and munitions from for- 


| eign sources. Now there are only three avenues of access to China; 


to which access through Burma may now be added. The sea on 
the east, Mongolia and to a certain extent Chinese Turkistan on 
the north and west, and on the south the land frontiers of Indo- 
China. The sea was promptly closed by Japanese squadrons as far 
south as Hongkong. Japan now holds the Peiping-Suiyuan railway, 
reaching to the northern loop of the Yellow River, several hundred 
miles from the coast. Thus China can only obtain supplies from the 
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Soviet Union through Chinese Turkistan, lying still farther inland 
The only other sources are Hongkong—in British possession by 
lying under Japanese naval guns—and finally Indo-China. 

At Brussels the attitude of France remained consistent. M. Delhgs. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that “no solution by force will be 
able to regulate the relations between the two countries of Chin 
and Japan, either in law or in fact, in a permanent manner.” But 2 
new French concern appeared between the lines of the statements 
of one of the French plenipotentiaries, M. Monnerville, Under. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies: the desire to protect Indo-China 
and the French Empire and its lines of communication. For the 
presence of Japan was becoming evident near Indo-China. 

A few weeks after the opening of hostilities the Japanese Am. 
bassador in Paris began to communicate warnings from his Gov. 
ernment to the French Government, sometimes worded in a threat- 
ening tone. Tokyo wished to give the impression of being disturbed 
by the part played by the railways of Indo-China in relation to the 
southern provinces of China. Looked at more closely, access from 
Indo-China to these provinces is not so very easy. The Yiinnan 
Railway, privately owned, is single tracked and narrow gauge. The 
railway to Dongdang belongs to the network of the Government 
of Indo-China. The first of these runs partly through French and 
partly through Chinese territory. It transports tin from Yiinnan and 
is prosperous. 

The agreement covering this line, signed between France and 
China in 1903, stipulates that on the part of the railway lying in 
Chinese territory the company is not entitled to observe the rules 
of neutrality. Although France is free to follow its own judgment 
as regards the section lying in French territory, it must still give 
way to certain Chinese demands within Yiinnan territory. Admit- 
ting, moreover, that France may have allowed large quantities of 
arms and munitions to pass over the Yiinnan line, what could 
become of them after reaching Yiinnan City, which stands sur- 
rounded by mountains in an immense closed basin? These arms 

could reach the Chinese front lines only very slowly and with dif 
ficulty. The second French line runs from Hanoi to Dongdang, 
through Langson, and much less was made of it in the press, during 
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the first months of the present war, than of the other line. It has 
the advantage of terminating near the frontier of the Chinese prov- 
ince of Kuangsi, where it connects with a Chinese motor road 


toward Nanning. 
However, the French Government understood in October 1937 


that Japanese aviators could easily destroy important and numerous 
bridges and other points on the Yunnan railway, either along the 
Chinese or the Indo-China section. In a spirit of extreme conciliation 
it was decided that between Indo-China and Yiinnan the only arms 
traffic authorized would be in arms that had been shipped before 
October, or contracted for before the beginning of the conflict in 
July 1937. Other Japanese representations referred to the Sino-French 
railway planned to connect Nanning and Shangnankuan, on the 
Canton-Hankow railway, with the Langson railway. Now this con- 
cession, obtained by a consortium of French banks, antedates the 
beginning of the Sino-Japanese conflict. The French Government 
several times repeated that it would be prepared to regulate the 
traffic on the new line, after completion, in the same way as on 
the Yiinnan railway. 

In spite of this evidence of goodwill, there was talk all during the 
autumn of a Japanese ultimatum supposedly delivered to France. 
The term ultimatum is unbecoming. It has been formally denied by 
the Japanese Ambassador, whose own statement is worth citing: 


I expressed to the French Government my eager desire to see it main- 
tain absolute neutrality. My request was accepted in principle . . . The 
Quai d’Orsay informed me that all traffic had been forbidden. I have full 
confidence in this assurance. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that 
stocks of arms and munitions were ordered in mid-July and delivered to 
China in mid-October. It is possible that the Chinese Government has 
granted facilities to French trade. Legally your position is good inasmuch 
as Japan has not declared war on China. 


Finally, Viscount Ishii, the senior statesman of Japan, entrusted 
with a mission to Europe, arrived in London at the end of 1937, 
where he in turn declared: 


Japan has no legal reason to demand that the Powers refrain from 
selling arms to China since there has been no declaration of war and 
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consequently there are no belligerent rights to be asserted. But France 
has been informed that if the passage of arms continues through Indo. 
China, Japan may find itself obliged to bomb the French railways going 
north from Hanoi to Yiinnan and east to Nanning. : 


The Chinese National Government has also been receiving muri 
tions and war materials through Canton. The principal suppliers, 
in order of importance, have been Germany, Great Britain, the 
United States, and Italy. The Japan Chronicle, for example, his 
given statistics of arms and munitions imported into China throug) 
Hongkong for the period from the 1st to the 15th of February 
1937, consisting of 27 British airplanes; 15 cases of American air 
plane machine guns; 6 cases of French airplane machine guns; 25 
cases of Norwegian machine guns; 700 tons of powder and explo. 
sives from Great Britain and 500 tons from America; 200 cases of 
rifles from Great Britain and another 200 from Germany; 5, 
tons of Italian munitions; 2,000 tons from Denmark; 1,500 tons 
from Netherlands India; 150 tons and 25 tanks from Great Britain, 
The lack of French munitions may be noted. 

It is possible to see a connection between Japanese dissatisfaction 
over the Yiinnan question and the threat to occupy the Chines: 
island of Hainan. Besides impeding the passage of British boats be. 
tween Singapore and Hongkong, the coast of Indo-China would 
be placed more directly under Japanese surveillance, it is pointed 
out. In June 1938, questioned on the current rumors that the island 
of Hainan might become the next center of hostilities, Admiral 
Noda, spokesman for the Japanese Navy, recalled that Prince 
Konoye had declared that Japan was ready to suppress the rule of 
Chiang Kai-shek in every possible way; consequently hostilities 
might break out in any part of China. Admiral Noda added that 
it was impossible to admit that French Indo-China might come to 
the aid of China in the defence of Hainan. At the same time Gen- 
eral Ugaki, who had newly taken over the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, said at Tokyo on June 16, 1938 that he had been informed 
to his great regret of a Franco-Chinese agreement on the subject of 
a railway concession in South China.’ The Japanese press became 
more and more violently anti-French. 


* The Dongdang-Nanning line. See above, p. 443. 
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France  M.Arséne Henry, the French Ambassador, in the course of a call 
1 Indo i on Mr. Horinouchi, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs, presented a 
800g RY new denial to Tokyo of the allegations of the Japanese press con- 

4 cerning alleged French assistance to the Chinese National Govern- 
muni: JF) ment. Well informed circles in Tokyo emphasized the fact that 
pliers, 5 on every point raised by the Japanese press, whether with regard to 


n, the J the Hanoi-Nanning railway, the conclusion of a “Soviet-French- 
ey has Chinese agreement,” the alleged arrival of a French military mis- 
Tough sion in China, the supposed granting of a credit to the Government 
at Hankow, the alleged continuation of arms traffic through Indo- 
China—the French Government had supplied the Japanese Gov- 
ernment with the most detailed proofs that the Japanese press accusa- 


‘ 

3 

ruary, : 
explo- tions were unfounded, and that the attitude of France, from the 

ae 


iN ar. 
NS; 25 
ses of Re beginning, was entirely in accordance with its international obliga- 
5,000 tions and concern for strict neutrality. 

Was this recurrence of Japanese discontent a result of the cam- 
paign in the Chinese press which took advantage of a visit of the 
French Ambassador to Hankow to write that France was support- 


» tons 
ritain, 


action [ ing China and was going to support it more effectively? Were the 
unese 7 renewed threats from Tokyo a reply to this misleading exploitation 
ts be. of a diplomatic visit which had in no way modified the French 
vould H policy of reserve and strict neutrality? Or were they rather a proof 


inted fe of goodwill toward Germany? 


sland . Questioned on the point whether the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
miral ' had received a report on the conversations between M. Bonnet and 
rince > Mr. Sugimura, in the course of which Franco-Japanese misunder- 
le of ‘ standings had been dispelled, the Japanese spokesman declared that 
lities JB% his department had not received such a report, but he admitted 
that JR) that the Quai d’Orsay had repeatedly assured the Japanese Am- 
Ie to i bassador in Paris that the authorities in Indo-China were rigorously 
Gen- enforcing measures to prevent French planes or pilots from going 
eign to China. He added, however, that reliable information indicated 
med JR the presence at Yiinnanfu of a group of French aviators who had 
ct of » already taken part in the war in Spain and who were in China as 
ame a the result of individual contracts. 


On the other hand, M. Georges Bonnet, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, had an interview with Mr. Sugimura, Japanese Ambassador 
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in Paris, on June 20th. General Ugaki had hinted that France was 
letting arms and munitions destined for China cross the frontier of 
Tonkin. The Japanese press had concluded from this that the oc. 
cupation of the island of Hainan might be expected. However, the 
accusation against France was unfounded. M. Georges Bonnet 
formally assured Mr. Sugimura that France was strictly fulfilling 
its promises and that rigorous instructions had been given to the 
authorities in Tonkin to prevent entirely the passage of arms and 
munitions destined for China. 

According to certain information, the Japancse Government was 
prepared to claim a distinction between occupying the island of 
Hainan and merely bombarding it. The mixed caution and audacity 
of this wording can perhaps be explained by the treaty of friend. 
ship which has been in force between France and Japan since 1907. 
The treaty defines a mutual interest in “those regions of the Chinese 
Empire adjacent to territories in which France and Japan have 
rights of sovereignty, protection or occupation.” Early in 1938 Mr. 
Hirota, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, mentioned a secret clause 
in this treaty. It provided that in view of its proximity to the Japa- 
nese island of Formosa, the province of Fukien should be considered 
as lying in a sphere of Japanese influence. This clause, however, was 
deleted by mutual agreement in 1922, following the Washington 
Conference. 

All things considered, the importance of the whole treaty should 
be neither overestimated nor underestimated. It dates back 30 years, 
to conditions very different from those of the present. Being a well- 
drawn diplomatic document, it is both precise enough and flexible 
enough to allow the two signatory Powers to ignore it when dif- 
ferences arise between them and to quote it when they wish to 
renew their friendship. As for that friendship, now somewhat dimly 
remembered, there was one period when it was especially strong: 
the years between 1914 and 1918. 

Paris, September 1938 
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EUROPE LAYS ASIA OPEN TO AGGRESSION 


NIcHoLas ROOSEVELT 


‘te dismemberment of Czechoslovakia marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in European and hence in world affairs. In this 
new era the outstanding factor is the domination of Europe by a 
highly armed, aggressive totalitarian state based immutably on the 
theory that force is the determinant in all political and international 
relations. The first objective of this new German Empire is to make 
itself economically self-sufficient. When that has been achieved by 
redrawing the map of Europe it will be in a position to demand and 
obtain the redrawing of the map of the world. Hitler has demon- 
strated anew the truth proclaimed two thousand years ago by Wu, 
the Chinese philosopher of war, that the greatest general is he who 
wins his battles without fighting. By making his enemies believe 
that he is stronger than in truth he is, Hitler has bluffed them into 
yielding. In the process he has broken down the last vestiges of the 
system based on international law and agreement and has proved 
to the world that the democracies will sacrifice their friends, their 
allies and their principles when threatened by brute force. 

That this change in Europe will have repercussions in the Far 
East goes without saying. For the last half century the interrelation 
between European and Asiatic political trends has been intimate. 
Remains to inquire, therefore, first, in what manner the new growth 
of Germany is likely to influence Europe, and, second, how this in 
turn is likely to affect the Far East. 

What this means for Western Europe can best be understood in 
the light of the German thesis of world power. For a half century 
or more German political scientists have preached the doctrine of 
the geographic determination of world power. Not only the lay of 
the land, but what lies under it and what it can produce, they insist, 
determine a nation’s policy. Lacking important resources such as oil 
and copper, and needing markets for industrial products, Germany 
has had to look abroad for both. The most popular doctrine before 
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the World War was that so ably expressed by Friederich Nauman, 


same policy that Hitler has renovated in Mein Kampf. In that docy. 
ment he sets forth his long-term objectives: 1) the union of al] Ger. 
man speaking peoples under the German Reich; 2) the establish. 
ment of Germany as the only major military power on the continen:: 
3) the domination of all of Eastern Europe as far as the Black Se:: 
and, 4) the acquisition of territory which is now under the Sovie 
flag—notably the Ukraine—as an outlet for Germany's excess popu. 
lation. 

The application of the first policy necessarily implies the dismem. 
berment of Poland through the return to Germany of the Polish 
Corridor. Prudence may dictate delaying this settlement at leas 
until after the Ukraine has been detached from Russia, as Poland 
might be able to offer a deal of military resistance to Germany, 
which is undesirable until Germany has become even stronger than 
it is today. But the very existence of this policy is a constant threat 
to Poland and so a factor of unrest in Europe. The realization of 
the second policy demands that no other continental nation shall be 
strong enough to threaten Germany’s military supremacy. A natural 
corollary of this is that no combination of continental nations may 
be made which might be able to overwhelm Germany militarily. 

The first part of this policy implies the weakening of France. The 
second implies the elimination of any effective Russo-French mil 
tary alliance. Despite apparent evidence to the contrary, it is not to 
be believed that Germany is content with French domination of 
Alsace-Lorraine and that German enmity for France has disap- 
peared. So long as France is a first class military power, it is a 
menace to Germany. No one knows this better than Hitler, who 
included in Mein Kampf numerous virulent denunciations of France 
as the arch-enemy of Germany, and as a nation which must be 
crushed if Germany is to survive. 


In so far as the prevention of any workable agreement between 
France and Russia is concerned, the logical policy would seem to be 
to encourage dissent and revolt inside of Russia, to work for the 
independence (and perhaps the ultimate annexation) of the Ukraine, 
and to try to get the Western Powers to exclude Russia from Euro- 
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Europe Lays Asia Open to Aggression 
an affairs. Hitler’s idea is not unlike the “cordon sanitaire” that 


the French sought to tie about Russia in 1919. 
The third policy, the domination of Eastern Europe, is now an 


accomplished fact. Influence in this region, after the war, was 


divided between France, Italy and Germany. Henceforth Germany, 
and Germany alone, will be heeded in Eastern Europe, for Germany 


| is incomparably the most powerful neighbor, and so far has not 
| betrayed its friends. Italy has become only a satellite of Germany. 


France, through abandonment of its ally, Czechoslovakia, has for- 


; feited the confidence as well as the respect of Romania and Yugo- 
; slavia. Years ago it alienated Poland. It never was friendly with 
Bulgaria. As for Britain’s prestige, already badly shaken by the 
' abandonment of Austria, this has been completely shattered by the 


conscious and apparently planned sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. The 


nations of Eastern Europe henceforth must bow to a Germany all- 


powerful. 
This does not mean that Germany will annex them. But it does 
mean that Germany will bind them with ties so strong that they 


| will not dare to desert Germany in war or peace. What Germany 


wants, of course, is oil and food from Romania, and agricultural 


| products from Hungary, Yugoslavia and Poland. At the same time 


it wants sure markets for its industries, and looks toward the crea- 
tion of a vast tariff union, in which will probably be included Italy, 
and from which will be excluded most of the rest of the world. 


| Romania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, will henceforth do as 


Germany wants. They have no alternative. 

It goes without saying that German ambitions do not end at the 
borders of Turkey. While the military occupation of Czechoslovakia 
was still going on, it was announced that a credit of 150 million 
marks had been opened in behalf of Turkey, to be used for purchase 
of war materials in Germany. This is in line with the Naumann 
policies, and recalls not only the attempts of Germany to train the 
Turkish army before 1914, but also German economic penetration 
of Turkey through the construction of the Baghdad railway. Ger- 
man influence over Turkey is much more difficult to achieve today 
than it was before 1914, because of the strong ties between Russia 
and Turkey and because of the unwillingness of Great Britain to 
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see Turkey once more under German supremacy. Before the wa 
the Turkish Government was inefficient and corrupt and the Turk. 
ish state was torn by revolution. Today the Turkish Governmen 
is strong. While it will doubtless gladly accept favors from Germany, 
it has been on such close terms with Russia that it will probably be 
reluctant to change overnight into the German camp. 

In 1914 Germany’s interest in Turkey was largely because tha 
nation, through the control of the Dardanelles and the Straits could, 
in the event of war, help bottle up Russia in the Black Sea. If, in 
the near future, Germany acquires a major interest in the Ukraine, 
domination—if not the actual possession—of the Dardanelles and the 
Straits will be absolutely indispensable to Germany. If control of 
these approaches to the Black Sea are in hands hostile to Germany 
the Ukraine can be blockaded and its products will have to be 
carried overland. Once more, therefore, as so often during the las 
fifteen hundred years, Constantinople will be a great focal center 
of international rivalry. 


ke 1s in this connection that Great Britain is likely to take its firs 


firm stand against German expansion. The British permitted the 
annexation of Austria and participated in the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia because they felt that their interests were not directly 
affected. But if Germany shows signs of succeeding in dominating 
the Turks it will be clear even to the most provincial Englishman 
that the old Berlin-Baghdad policy is being revived, and that Ger- 
many looks toward driving a wedge in the Middle East in order to 
weaken the British Empire. 

Germany’s interest in Turkey thus has two angles. As one of these 
—Germany’s concern about the Ukraine—has been regarded with 
much scepticism in recent years, it deserves particular examination. 
The acquisition of lands at the expense of Russia is, as already in- 
dicated, the fourth and ultimate object of Hitler’s policy as set forth 
in Mein Kampf. Like most of Hitler’s other ideas, this is not origi- 
nal. The Western world has forgotten that this policy was actually 
put into effect through the terms of the Brest-Litovsk Treaties of 
1918. These provided not only for an “independent” Ukraine under 
German domination, but also for the domination by Germany of 
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Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and a part of Finland. In other words, 
even in those days Germany not only was looking toward the con- 
trol of these formerly Russian lands, but as a matter of fact actually 
occupied most of them with its armed forces. Hitler, therefore, in 
looking toward the Ukraine, is merely reviving a German policy. 

This policy is full of danger to Germany as well as to the rest of 
the world. It is dangerous to Germany because of the certain ani- 
mosity that it will provoke in Russia, and because it could only be 
enforced by extensive resort to arms. To compare this policy with 
Napoleon’s dream of dominating Russia is, of course, extreme. But 
it is quite likely that the extension of Germany’s military line, even 
if only for the purpose of aiding the Ukrainians to free themselves 
from Russian control, would greatly weaken Germany’s military 
strength. 

That the Russians would sit by idly and see their richest grain 
lands carved out of the Soviet Union is not to be believed. The 
Ukraine, lying on the north shore of the Black Sea, has been re- 
garded by the Russians as an essential part of their Empire for 
generations. It is not without significance that the independent 
Ukrainian State recognized in the Brest-Litovsk Treaties was re- 
absorbed by the Bolsheviks as soon as the German troops were with- 
drawn. There has been no serious movement for independence in 
the Ukraine in the last 15 years, and nothing to indicate that Russia 
would agree to Ukrainian independence unless the Soviet Union 
had to bow to superior force as it did in 1917 and 1918. Should the 
Germans succeed in dominating that region, it would be a perma- 
nent cause for anti-German activities on the part of the Russians. 
Much more than the independence of Finland or even of Poland, 
the independence of the Ukraine would be bitterly resented by the 
Russians as the dismemberment of their native homeland. 

So long as the detachment of the Ukraine from Russia remains a 
cardinal policy of Germany, Russia is forced to abandon any dreams 
it may have of regaining its position in the Far East. It is even likely 
to have to stand by inactively while Japan penetrates deeper into 
China and Mongolia. This, then, is one of the major effects in the 
Far East of Hitler’s dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. Germany is 
stronger than ever, and Russia placed more on the defensive. It is 
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now amply plain that neither France nor Great Britain would she) 
many tears if Germany were to become involved with Russia oye; 
the Ukraine. In fact, it is more than likely that they would be glad 
to see this happen on the theory that the more Hitler becomes in. 
volved in the East the less dangerous he can be in the West. 

Fully as important is the fact that so long as Hitler is redrawing 
the map of Europe neither Great Britain nor France can pay much 
attention to what is happening in the Far East. It goes withou 
saying that no effective opposition is likely to be made by the Euro. 
pean nations to a redrawing of the map of Asia—always provided 
that nothing is done to endanger India, weaken Singapore, o: 
threaten the lines of communication of the British Empire. More 
specifically, the chances are that only the financial cost of military 
operations and the potential opposition and resistance that can be 
offered locally, will deter the Japanese from making such changes 
in the map of Asia as they wish, from Canton northwards. 

In this there is nothing new. Each time that Great Britain has 
become seriously involved in Europe the Japanese have used the 
occasion to push their own plans. Is it mere coincidence that the 
Twenty-One Demands were presented six months after the World 
War broke out, and that, when Great Britain entered the great 
financial crisis of 1931, the actual occupation of Manchuria and 
North China was undertaken? Did not Great Britain’s involvement 
with Italy over Abyssinia make it inexpedient for the British to at- 
tempt to discourage the Japanese advances in Central and South 
China? Why, then, so long as Great Britain is completely occupied 
with potential troubles in Europe, is it not natural to expect new 
developments in the Far East? 

No candid student of international affairs would deny that Great 
Britain’s prestige has been severely impaired as a result of Hitlers 
success in Czechoslovakia. It makes comparatively little difference 
whether Hitler was bluffing or actually was ready to fight. What 
counts is that, in the face of force or the threat of force the British 
Government capitulated. This was necessarily a great loss of face. 
The official British interpretation of Chamberlain’s activities as a 
victory for peace is not likely to be accepted anywhere between the 
Rhine and the Pacific Ocean. 
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The fact that Great Britain has lost face and Germany gained 
face naturally lends new interest to the agreement made in 1937 
between Germany, Italy and Japan. The significance of this should 
not be exaggerated, but so long as Germany and Italy terrorize 
Europe, it is obvious that Japan can have more or less of a free hand 
in Asia. Furthermore, both Germany and Japan exert a restraining 
influence on Russia. It is not beyond reason to suspect that, if the 
Soviet Union were to become involved against Germany, it would 
have Japan on its back—not, of course, out of love for or in the in- 
terest of Germany, but rather because it would be an appropriate 
moment for Japan to further its own interests. 

Look whichever way we will, the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia stands out as the great turning point of post-war history. 
True, the annexation of Austria clearly foreshadowed the events 
that are now taking place. But in the annexation of Austria the 
Western Powers took no active part. In the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia they were agents, if not principals. The manner in 
which the dismemberment was brought about showed clearly to the 
world that the so-called democracies are at a handicap when faced 
by an aggressive, determined, ruthless totalitarian state. Unfortu- 
nately, it also made it plain that no treaties or agreements can 
henceforth serve as the practical framework for international co- 
operation. Gangsterism has triumphed over international law. 

Out of the picture emerges the clear concept of a victorious Ger- 
many, eager to detach the Ukraine from Russia, and determined to 
entrench itself as the most powerful continental nation in Europe. 
The prestige of Great Britain and France has been badly shattered, 
and the growth of German supremacy has forced the British and 
French statesmen to think once more primarily in terms of Europe. 
Would it be surprising if other nations elsewhere in the world were 
to take advantage of Europe’s preoccupation with itself? Why bow 
to treaties and respect agreements when Germany has given such 
plain proof that force, shrewdly and ruthlessly brandished behind 
an ultimatum, wins without let or hindrance? The world has entered 
a new era of international lawlessness, in which those nations which 
are strongest and most arrogant will get what they want from those 
which believe in justice and peace. 

New York, October 1938 
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THE FUTURE FORESHADOWED: CHINA’s 
NEW DEMOCRACY 


“A Britis Opservg,” 


leiictiisahiee between North China today and conditions 
even as late as January this year encourages the view that China cap 
not only win the war but also build up a government capable of 
facing the aftermath of war. Six months ago conditions were chaotic, 
The Japanese had undisputed control over the railways. In many areas 
puppet governments were extending their influence, and county 
cities as far as 100 miles from the railways were under garrison, 
Every sign of opposition the Japanese met by burning villages and 
indiscriminately shooting peasants. The situation "ow is entirely dif 
ferent. Chinese civil government has been restored under the inter. 
provincial Border Government (Pien Ch'u Cheng Fu) of Shansi 
Hopei and Chahar. It controls 95,000 square miles, with a popula. 
tion of 14 million people who probably enjoy better government than 
they have ever had before. More important still, this is the political 
and economic base for partisan warfare against the railways. De- 
velopments in this area will not only affect the outcome of the war, 
but will influence the social and political future of China. 

The Border Government was created in January. The fall of 
Taiyuan, capital of Shansi, on November 8th, had completed the 
loss of the Peiping end of the Peiping-Hankow railway and both the 
north-south and east-west railways in Shansi Province. Northeast 
Shansi, central Hopei and other areas to the north had been cut off 
from the rest of China. The railways had become barriers to com- 
munication. Twenty days after the war began the Central Govern- 
ment had created a military district in Hopei under General Chen 
Chiien and one in'Shansi under Yen Hsi-shan. In November, dis- 
cussions between General Nieh, an Eighth Route Army veteran of 
Kiangsi days, and Mr. Sung, formerly head of the propaganda de- 
partment of the Shansi Provincial Government, led to the suggestion 
of an inter-provincial government. The opposition of Yen Hsi-shan, 
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on the grounds that this would cut across two military districts, was 


: overcome by Ch’en Chiien, and five men, including Sung and Nich, 


were permitted to prepare for a conference of delegates at Fuping. 
From January roth to 15th, 148 representatives from 39 counties met 
at Fuping. Some were magistrates, but the majority were appointed 
by popular organizations such as village mobilization committees, 
whose authority, for lack of a better, was recognized by the confer- 
ence. They selected a committee of nine to form a government and 
telegraphed to Yen Hsi-shan. On January 22nd Chiang Kai-shek 
approved, and on February 1st Dr. H. H. Kung wired the confirma- 
tion of the Executive Yuan. The new inter-provincial emergency 
government, controlling at first only 36 counties, became a legal body 
responsible to the Central Government. It is this body which has 
revolutionized the situation in North China. 

Foreign military experts tend to concentrate on the military effec- 
tiveness of such areas. They forget that the first problem was to 
restore government. The Border Government spent February and 
March in restoring normal administration and getting rid of political 
confusion. There had been sometimes as many as three magistrates, 
appointed by different military groups, in one county. By March 
30th there was one magistrate to each county and all recognized the 
authority of the new government. The next thing was to get rid of 
the political organizations which the Japanese had created for the 
sole purpose of increasing general confusion. This is still being done, 
but already the Japanese political organizations have no power out- 
side the actual railway zones, and growth of the Border Government 
area to more than 60 counties, with strict frontier control, limits 
effectively the scope of Chinese traitors. Another immediate task was 
to regulate taxes. In January no less than three authorities—the mili- 
tary, the civil officials, and the Mobilization Committees—were 
taxing the peasants. From April onward all taxes came through the 
Government. These reforms are fundamental to the establishment 
of good relations between people and Government, without which 
partisan warfare is impossible. 

The Border Government has a political philosophy and a theoret- 
ical grasp of the problems of partisan warfare. It is a United Front 
government. Of the committee of nine, corresponding to the ordinary 
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provincial committee, Generals Nieh and Lu are Communists, whi; 
Mr. Sung, Chairman of the Government, has no party affliatiog, 
Four are members of the Hsi Meng Hui, formerly Yen Hsi-shap’s 
party in Shansi. Liu Tien-chi, Minister of Education, represents the 
Central Kuomintang. He was formerly a member of the Shensi Pro. 
vincial Committee and of the Yellow River Conservancy Board. Th; 
other member is non-party. Two of the committee remain in centr) 
Hopei, one in Chahar, and six in Shansi, where most of the majo: 
lines of policy are decided. The committee does not, apparently, reach 
decisions by voting along party lines. Indeed, Mr. Liu, the Kuomin. 
tang representative, stated most emphatically in private conversation 
that he was rarely reminded of his party affiliation. Although there js 
obviously a great deal of Communist influence, Communist party 
members are definitely in a minority, both in the Government and 
in county administration. The new spirit pervading the Government 
is due not so much to the number of Communists and the quality 
of their leadership as to the fact that there has been a clean sweep in 
the personnel of administration, while all officials, both civil and 
military, now have an urgent political motivation. This motivation, 
put briefly, consists in the realization that everything must be sub- 
ordinated to the war against Japan. 

The most outstanding feature of the Border Government is the 
harmonious relation between civil and military authorities—some- 
thing the Kuomintang never successfully achieved. Before the war 
civil chairmen of provinces failed because they had responsibility 
without power, and military governors paid little attention to the 
needs of civil government. The Border Government succeeds partly 
because the military officials are exceptionally politically minded, 
being old Communists; partly because the civil officials are military 
minded, young, progressive and incorruptible; partly because the 
nearer you are to the Japanese the easier it is to cooperate against a 
common enemy. Harmony at the top is reflected in excellent relations 
between army and people, one reason for which is that the partisans 
come from the people, probably not more than one per cent being 
old soldiers. The people is the army and the army is the people. A 
new set of habits has therefore been born; peasants who formerly ran 
away when Chinese soldiers approached their villages now bring out 
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| tea and food when the soldiers—their brothers, cousins, fathers and 


friends—are spied. The spirit of the movement, almost a crusade, is 
expressed in songs which are sung by generals and school children, 


S tenants and landlords, gentry and magistrates, school teachers and 
| merchants. It is echoed in new propaganda plays, which have the 
> saving grace of humor besides didactic purpose. Where there is humor 


there is mercy: the United Front genially attempts to reform even 


Japanese prisoners. 
The new enthusiasm is protected by interesting institutional 


d changes, of which the truly popular army is one. Old soldiers are not 
' encouraged; they have bad habits, too well ingrained to be easily 


changed. The officers vary in origin. There are certain differences 


? between the two areas of the Border Government, divided by the 

Peiping-Hankow railway. West of the railway the army is officered 
by Eighth Route Army men, whereas to the east, in Central Hopei, 
the officers are ex-students, primary school teachers, professors, peas- 
© ants and so on—men without military experience. As might be ex- 
> pected, the partisans to the west are perhaps the more efficient; but 


the social origin of their officers, apart from experience, is probably 


© about the same. There are some bourgeois elements, but not many, 
» a fair number of students of bourgeois or gentry background, and 
| not very many pure peasants, whose inability to read or write is a 
) handicap. 


Relations between army and people are protected by an excellent 


' supply system, based on the principle that the army shall never get 


supplies directly from the people. The Government buys grain and 


stores it on the spot; the supply officer of any army unit in the district 


applies to the civil authorities, from whom he receives provisions. 
Four receipts are made out: for the civil authorities, the supply of- 
ficer, military headquarters, and the Government. As transactions 
are usually in public and every man knows how much grain he is 
allowed, to say nothing of the fact that an economic committee ex- 
amines accounts every week, it is difficult to see how there can be 
any corruption. There is a strictly enforced rule that anyone guilty 
of even the smallest corruption be shot. 


Pacific Affair, 
ree is undergoing far-reaching changes. There is now popu. 
lar education. All school fees are abolished and teachers get the 
same low salaries as other Government servants. It is claimed thy 
every child now has the opportunity to go to school. On the othe; 
hand, the schools are not what they were. The distinction between 
education and propaganda has practically disappeared. Textbooks are 
almost entirely devoted to the struggle with Japan. Groups of school 
children march from village to village to give plays, sing songs, shout 
slogans; some even help in espionage. Primary school children are 
also enlisted in the fight against illiteracy and many teach their par- 
ents at home in the evenings. Over 20,000 adults, it is said, are already 
using the first books, which contain some 500 characters. As the army 
and small munitions factories need technicians, the schools are turp. 
ing more and more to vocational waining. Whatever else may be 
said of the new education, it is designed for a very practical purpose 
and there is no contradiction between thought and action. 

The most important institutional changes concern administration, 
where the new spirit originated in a change of men, not in a change 
of system. Of 20 county magistrates interviewed, not one had been 
an official before and few were as much as 30 years of age. These 
men come to their tasks with high ideals, good education and more 
tenacity of purpose than some would have expected. They eat abom- 
inable food, receive nominal salaries, give up all feminine company. 
and own little more than the clothes they stand in. The highest pay 
for a magistrate is 18 local dollars a month, not including food. The 
general situation, including the dash which goes with partisan war. 
fare, and the change in men, have produced a new spirit of comrade. 
ship among county magistrates and members of the Government, 
which seems to have led quite spontaneously to the custom of con- 
ferences every two months of 20 or so county magistrates. Here they 
report on the work they have been doing, discuss methods of admin- 
istering the Government's policies, and pass on suggestions or criti- 
cisms to the Government. This new institution is clearly excellent for 
morale. It is a possible contribution to the fabric of a democratic 
China. 

Those interested in problems of the institutional basis of democracy 
in an agrarian country will watch the growth of another experiment 
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of the Border Government: the attempt to establish democratic con- 
trol of every administrative unit from the village to the Government 
itself. The Border Political Council, which meets twice a month, 
claims to have real authority over the Border Government. Its 16 
members include representatives appointed by the military, the 
gentry, the mass movements, and the Government itself. They dis- 
cuss all important questions and reach decisions by majority vote. 


§ Parallel to this there is a Political Council in each county and a 
| similar organization for the districts. It is hoped that in the future the 


same method can be applied to the village. At present the functions 
of county and district councils are limited, apart from purely local 
matters, to executing policies decided on by the Border Political 


' Council. These institutions apparently have no legal basis beyond 


that of the Border Government, but this does not mean that they may 
not become permanent. Although it is too early for definite con- 


clusions, it is here that any conflict between the military, the gentry 
> and the mass organizations will show itself. It is interesting, for ex- 
» ample, that the gentry should appoint representatives as a class, a 
" decision probably based on the fact that those who do not themselves 
| till the soil are not allowed to join the Farmers’ Union. 


The most spectacular, and in some ways the most permanent step 


' toward an institutional basis for democracy has been the encourage- 
; ment of mass organizations, most of them spontaneous in origin, 
particularly the Village Mobilization Committees, which carried on 


the work of civil government during the interregnum between 
Lukouch'iao and the Fuping conference. When norma! administra- 
tion was restored they were abolished. On the other hand, the 
Farmers’ Union, Merchants’ Association, and Women’s Association 
have been encouraged and their growth has made it quite clear that 
the people are willing to take part in political life if given the chance. 
To these must be added the Workers’, Teachers’, and Youth Asso- 
ciations. The Government hopes that these associations will confine 
themselves to executing Government policies and to purely anti- 
Japanese activities. The help that the farmers give to the army, both 
in labor services and by increasing the production of food, is welcome. 
The enthusiasm of the villagers in applying the passport system and 
searching for traitors leaves nothing to be desired. The Workers’ 
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Associations enjoy the right to strike and to an 8-hour day, but d:. fe * 
mand the privilege of working longer hours in order to produce fae - : 
more munitions, and are considered to have a proper understandin: Je “2 
; : > Gov 
of the United Front. It is not to be expected that peasants and wor}. I of d 
ers, once they were allowed to organize, would limit their ambitio,, 4 
to carrying on the war. The test of the United Front is whether jt we a 
maintain the cooperation of all groups and at the same time perm: q a 
some redress of the undoubted economic grievances of the peasants [i pe 
of Hopei and Shansi. Will there be political cooperation betwee. J i * 
the army and the gentry or between the army and the mass organizz. : but 
tions? Up to the present the Farmers’ Union, in particular, has been JE met 
subjected to intensive “political education” when it has tried to gain el 
economic advantages from the landlords. Even the growing pains He vict 
of democratic institutions have not been allowed to disturb the har. ' will 
mony of the United Front of all classes. ‘ - 
The Government is not satisfied with the administrative reform; d wil 
it has achieved. The improvement in provincial and county adminis 3 dec 
tration has not been matched in the districts and villages. The peas JR sha 
ants still leave much to be desired in their anti-Japanese spirit and Ei 
activities. In fact, the energetic establishment of sound government lea 
has in itself proved an obstacle; for when the peasant is free from JB of 
Japanese and bandits and is reasonably taxed, there is little more tha JB jx; 
he asks. Nor is it as easy to bring new blood into the districts and FB ic 
villages, which elect their own officers, as into the counties where [JR ah 
there is direct Government appointment. The highest officers of the [E> to 
Border Government are aware that the district and village adminis JB t,; 
tration will not be equal to the tasks expected of it until this problen J yh 
has been solved as effectively as it has been in the higher ranks of JB ap 
provincial government. The abolition of Village Mobilization Com- uy 
mittees has left a vacuum which the Government is trying to fill by FR by 
establishing village centers for locally elected committees with power . 
to arbitrate in the local districts, execute Government economic pul. 
icies, attend to communications, suppress corruption, promote the JR 4} 
drama and join in the campaign against illiteracy. It is hoped tha JP §; 


more capable men will thus have an opportunity to take part in local 
administration. It is planned to extend the idea, successfully tried in 
several Shansi villages, throughout all counties controlled by the 
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Government. No Chinese Government has yet succeeded in reform- 
ing the district and the village, but the response which the Border 
Government has already received from the peasantry in the conduct 
of the war gives grounds for some confidence in the success of its 
attempt to solve this, the most fundamental problem in establishing 


+ a democratic China. 


= cooperation of all classes can be encouraged by propaganda 


and reinforced by the development of democratic institutions, 


but it must depend largely on the economic policy of the Govern- 
© ment. The main aim, the prosecution of the war against Japan, must 
p be kept in view; but as the attitude of the peasant will determine 
© victory or defeat, it is largely with his problems that the Government 
i will be concerned. Immediate abolition of the multitude of miscel- 
F laneous taxes which had accumulated on the land tax proper, and 
| reduction of rents by 25 per cent, not only accorded with previous 
© decisions of the Central Government but also softened to some extent 
> that class antagonism which some of the younger members of the 
: Eighth Route Army were anxious to encourage, but which the 
) leaders thought incompatible with the United Front. The reduction 
q of interest rates to one per cent per month is strictly enforced, but 
- itis dificult to measure the economic effects of a step which has prac- 
\ tically eliminated money-lending. Other reforms, coupled with the 
E abolition of school fees and the extension of primary education, tend 
® to decrease revenue to such an extent that the land, salt and tobacco 


taxes, the main sources of revenue, have had to be supplemented by 


| the issue of Government 4 per cent bonds. Customs duties on exports 
| and imports to and from the Japanese occupied areas helped to make 


up the deficit, but the budget could not be balanced without the 


bonds. The response, it is claimed, has been excellent and no difficulty 
) is being experienced in raising the first $2 million. 


The decision to issue a Government loan replaced the recently 


| abolished system of “village contributions.” During the first four or 


five months villages were assessed and left to work out the distribu- 


_ tion of the burden themselves. This was an attempt to put into prac- 


tice Yen Hsi-shan’s theory of “reasonable burdens.” Sheer lack of 
information makes it extremely difficult to “soak the rich” scien- 
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tifically, in proportion to their wealth. Where villagers have tries 
to enforce this in public meetings there has been too much Scope for 
the development of class antagonisms, which cannot be eNcouraged 
by a Government wishing to put no obstacles in the way of th 
return of the wealthy from the occupied areas. Many of the rich wh, 
fled to the towns last year have returned to Chinese-controlled te: 
ritory, which is some evidence of the conservatism of the 
Government. 

The decision to control “foreign” trade between Chinese-controlle} 
areas and the Japanese railway zones is bound up with external rath 
than internal considerations. The general political aim of the eo 
nomic policy is to prevent the Japanese from deriving any economi: 
profit whatever from North China. In order to do this the Govern. 
ment has been compelled to limit foreign trading operations to on 
large state-controlled commercial company, several county cooper. 
tives, and one or two well established private concerns. The ordinary 
merchant is thus cut off from import and export trade. It is hoped 
this will not lead to the control of internal trade, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the Government would refrain from doing 
this if necessary. The general aim of the Government is to make its 
exports and imports balance, and if it is able to do this the Japanese 
will not be able to exchange paper money for goods. A further guar- 
antee of this is the practice, already well established, of conducting 
most of the “foreign” trade by barter. As these regulations were only 
to begin on August 15th it is too early to estimate their effect on the 
internal economic situation. It is clear, however, that the more the 
Japanese persist in trying to sabotage the Chinese currency system the 
more the Border Government will be compelled to control economic 
life. Also, the executing of these regulations will depend so much on 
the efficiency of district and village administration that the Govern- 
ment may well be forced to reform them more speedily than is per- 
haps politically desirable. Lastly, there is the danger perhaps that 
extension of the economic power of the Government may outrun the 
growth of the political institutions which are designed to control it 

An economic policy amounting to virtual blockade of the rail 
way areas is only possible in a country where the railways are not 
of any vital economic importance. It is impossible to get statistics 
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lon the economic dislocation in the hinterland consequent on the loss 
of the railways. Apart from the cotton question it is apparently 
ssible for the Border Government to ignore the railways almost 
S completely. It was unable to prevent the sale of last year’s cotton 
Bstocks to the Japanese, but the problem will not arise this year, it 
© js claimed, because cotton production has been reduced by about 
70 per cent. The land is now under wheat. In Kaoyang, a big cloth 
F weaving town in Central Hopei about 30 miles from the railway, 
"the Chamber of Commerce estimates that manufacturers of cloth 
: have already lost $1 million, while indirect losses to workmen must 
‘be around $10 million. Nor has the Government any suggestions 
for reopening these modern factories. In fact, there is a growing 
enthusiasm for the development of handicrafts, like weaving, which 
§ would compete directly with factory-made goods. Exporters of vari- 
Hous minor products have sufferd, but as far as one can judge, the 
» economic life of the whole area, apart from the change from cotton 
; "to wheat, has suffered remarkably little from the loss of the railways. 
' The problem is not so much to procure as to prevent the inflow of 
B goods, especially Japanese, and to find sufficient exports of no military 
; value to exchange for absolute necessities like oil. There is every 
F reason to believe, therefore, that the Chinese are in a much better 
: position to put pressure on the Japanese economic system than are 
| the Japanese to compel Chinese economic life, as they had hoped, 
| to revive around the railways and towns they occupy. The whole of 
' North China will shortly be of no economic value to the invader, 


( while the Japanese will be forced to feed and supply every inch of 


4 territory they control. 
; Proen the military point of view, North China, without its Border 


3 Government, would present a very depressing picture, but the fact 
| that it exists and is expanding should not, on the other hand, lead 
® to hasty conclusions about the speedy end of the war. It shows what 
| can be done in China when a clean sweep of the administration is 
4 possible and when the people themselves go to war. Its military 
| achievements are by no means negligible. The dislocation of traffic 
F on the north-south and east-west railways in Shansi and the enor- 
| Mous increase in Japanese garrisons on the northern section of the 
Peiping-Hankow railway, to say nothing of the spread of Chinese 
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political control, are no small achievements. Socially and politically 
the Border Government is a marginal phenomenon. It is an examp}; 
of the operating of the United Front in isolation but under fevee 
able conditions. It represents the sort of development that mys 
spread over the whole of China if China is to win the war, |x 
strength may be brought out by contrasting its achievements with 
areas like South Shansi, where the old administration stil] ¢gp. 
tinues and the problems of securing cooperation between all classes 
are correspondingly difficult. It is safe to say that in no other part 
of China is the army on such friendly terms with the people or the 
civil administration in such harmony with the military authorities 
In no other part of China has so much progress been made in ce. 


veloping democratic institutions. 

Here we have, therefore, a social pattern which may emerge from 
this war; it is the military-agrarian state at its best, with strong 
democratic representation. Whether this pattern will spread over the 
whole of China depends on many variables. The social tendencies 
in the Border Government represent one of the extremes which 
can evolve in an agrarian country in which a rich bourgeoisie ha 


been weakened in relative strength, but not changed in character 
(for the principle of private property has not been touched). Wha: 
will happen if the Japanese drive up the Yangtze succeeds in cut 
ting China in two? The Chinese bourgeoisie, though not so power- 
ful as it was before the war, is far from dead, and it might be able 
to retain control south of the Yangtze in a divided China. Never. 
theless, the rapid growth of the “New Fourth Army” movement of 
partisan warfare and independent local self-government in the 
Shanghai-Nanking region indicates that the example of the armed 
democracy of North China may yet spread over the whole country, 
presenting a resistance with which Japan cannot cope, and making 
possible in the future a genuinely democratic China. 
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THE DRAMA IN CHINA’S 
ANTI-JAPANESE PROPAGANDA 


J. CLAYTON MILLER 


, in this number of Paciric AFFairs and tn the pre- 


ceding issue refer to the popular plays given all over North China 
5 as one means of rousing patriotism and increasing resistance to 


conquest by Japan. We here print two of these plays, translated by 
Mr. ]. Clayton Miller from a volume in Chinese called Collected 
Firing Line Plays. Owing to pressure of space we are forced to 
omit Mr. Miller’s description of how he saw these and other plays 


E performed, while he was travelling this year in the regions which 


have freed themselves from Japanese militarism. The plays them- 


| selves, we believe, supply invaluable documentation of the courage 


and faith animating the growth of a new, unconquered China. 


WEAPONS (A Play for the Masses) 
By Wane CHUN-WEN 


Time: 1938, early spring. 

Place: A street in a village in North China. 

Characters: Farmers and soldiers. 

ist farmer: (Lackadaisically raking manure with a three-pronged 
hoe.) 

and farmer: (Enters carrying a‘ big hoe on his shoulder.) Haven't 
you finished carting away the manure? 

ist: I only cart it when I feel like it, and when I don’t feel like it I 
don’t; so I guess I’ll never get it done. What have you been doing? 

and: At one end of the wheat field I’ve dug a big hole, and my cart 
already has cut a path across the field to it. 

ist: You're all right; you are willing to try to make ends meet. Last 
winter no one expected to get by. But how could anyone get along 
if he thought like that? We have to get along. If we don’t work, 
we ourselves suffer, and if we don’t plant we'll be hungry. 

2nd: What’s the use of trying to get along? And who still expects to 
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live? But idleness is hard to endure, so puttering in the field help, 
you to forget your worries. (He sighs.) It makes one’s heart ache 
to see the fields fallow. 

ist: (Sighs very sadly.) If the fields go on being neglected like this 
what shall we eat after fall comes? Won’t we all have to | 
bandit? 
2nd: But we would be bandits without anyone to rob. 
3rd, (Lao Wu): (Enters with a hoe on his shoulder, hummin; 
“The Song of the Hoe.”) 
ist and 2nd: (They lean on their hoes and listen and grin.) Lao Wy 
doesn’t worry at all. 
3rd: Worry about what? What’s there to worry about? 
2nd: (Sighs.) You see, no one has the heart to plant, and the fields 
have gone wild. What will there be to eat in the winter? Won' 
things be still worse then? 
3rd: Yes. If we don’t plant, winter will be just like summer, and 
what will there be to eat? Even if we all become bandits there 
will be nothing to steal. 
2nd: No one has anything, so it’s no good to rob your neighbor. 
3rd: That’s what I say. It won’t do unless we plant. When we plant 
carefully we have something to wear and something to eat, and 
besides that we can help our country. Can we fight Little Japan' 
when we're hungry? Haven’t you heard that the Propaganda 
Bureau? says that one bit of food means one more bit of strength 
with which to fight Japan? 
1st: That’s all right: but this year everything is so messed up that 
no one knows how it is going to end. Even if there should be a 
harvest we still don’t know who will get it. So who cares about 
doing any planting? 
2nd: Everybody thinks that way now. Just sow enough for ourselves, 
any old way; that will be good enough. Who wants to wear him- 
self out? 
3rd: That’s something it scares you to think about; it scares you 
even more than the Japanese planes and cannon. I used to think 


lirn 
urn 


1In Chinese, this term is derogatory in itself, and also contrasts with the official 
Japanese designation of “Great Japan.” 
* One of the bureaus of the Border Government. 
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that way too, but today someone told me what it’s all about. I'll 
tell you what I’ve just heard. For instance, we don’t want to be- 
oil slaves and don’t want to let the Japanese devils rape our 
women, but if we don’t work hard at the sowing, we'll have 
nothing to eat, and then the Japanese won't have to fight us with 
guns and cannon; they'll only have to surround us. Then we'll be 
finished! When that time comes, even if we don’t want to be 
slaves, we'll have to be, and even if we don’t want to let them 
have our women we'll have to just the same. 


i and: (Angrily.) When that day comes, we might as well die. Why 


be slaves and let them have our women? 


| 3rd: If that’s the way it’s going to be, it’s better to die than be slaves. 


That’s true enough. But do we have to wait until then? 


] st: If you won’t wait what can you do? 

| 3rd: It will do for us farmers to get the sowing done. 

' and: People say that if we sow, the harvest will be taken from us. 
| 3d: That's just lies that traitors are making up! The Japanese devils 


can’t easily conquer us with guns, so they go and think up this 
poisonous way of destroying us. Look at the People’s Army!* They 
don’t take the harvest from us, and they even want to reduce the 
land tax and give us a better chance to live, so that we farmers 
will see better days. 

ist: That’s a fact. That’s true. They’re the kind of people who 
really help us. 

and: When people do something to help us, it’s up to us to do 
something too. 

ist: That’s so. That’s so. Lazy dogs can’t climb a wall. Let’s not be 
called lazy dogs. 

3d: There are still many farmers who don’t know what it’s all 
about. We've got to get them to see it right. 

2nd: That’s the thing to do, so as to give them the desire to sow. 

ist: But how to convert them? If they’re only converted one at a 
time can you ever reach them all? 

3rd: There’s a way. There’s a new way. Yesterday I went to the city 


*The full name is the People’s Defense Army. This army, under the authority of 
the Border Government, is now operating in central Hopei. 
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and saw the Mobilization Committee dressed in costume sprea, c 
ing propaganda on the sowing of fields. Let’s try it once. 

2nd: How? Is it easy? 

3rd: Easy. Let each man carry an implement, harness a beast 
plow, and then get out the village drum and gong. Won't thy 
cause excitement? 

2nd: Good. Good. I'll go and call the people. (Everyone gets bus 
A crowd with implements gathers, and the drums and gongs ar 
beaten. They get in groups and talk about spring sowing.) 

4th farmer: (Runs on stage shaking with fear.) Look! That villag' 
Smoke! Look at that village! 

All: (Together.) What’s the matter? What’s the matter? 

4th: The Japanese soldiers have come again to burn the village: 

All: (Frightened.) Ah! Ah! 

4th: The Japanese soldiers come to mop up the villages every day 
now. Lousy beasts! When they see a man they kill him; when 
they see a woman they carry her off. There’s more than ten in 
my family, and I’m the only one that got off alive. 

1st: What can we do? Our village will be the next one to get it 


3rd: We want to be let alone; we want to sow our fields in peace; 
but these damned Japanese, the devils, keep right after us. We've 
either got to fight them, or we can’t farm our own fields. 

All: There won’t be peace for the farmer till the Japanese are 
beaten. 

ist: We have no guns, what can we do? Let’s tell the People’s Army 


right away. 

All: Yes, yes! (They look eager to go at once.) At once! At onc! 

2nd: Let’s send a message to our homes at once and all leave right 
away to help the People’s Army. 

All: Yes, yes! (They appear ready to go.) 

A Sergeant of the People’s Army: (Enters with gun in hand.) What’ 
What? What’s going on here? 

4th: Good! It’s good you’ve come. The Japanese are here again, 
mopping up villages. (Pointing in direction of village.) 

Ser: We knew that already. We've already sent fellows to fight them. 
Don’t be afraid. Come on, the lot of you, and we'll fight them. 
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> ist: How are we going to fight? We've only our bare fists. What are 
we going to fight with? 

9 Ser: You've all got something, right in your hand! Your hoes and 
rakes are not worse than our guns. (He lifts up his old gun 
to show it.) We'll surround the Japanese devils and fight them; 
you get behind and dig ditches and trenches so their lorries can- 


Sis on ily OER GE eee oneteteE 


ts busy : not retreat. 
ONgs are ) All: Yes, yes! Let’s go home and get our shovels. 
) © Ser: Take what you've got, right now! Use your saws to cut down 


their telephone posts. Use your axes to dig up railway tracks. 
Use your hoes to pull down telephone wires. And you? (Points to 
an empty-handed farmer.) You know the roads, so you can be 
our guide. Each thing in our hands is a weapon! We've got what 
we need, right here in our hands! 
jl : all: Right! Everything in our hands is something to fight with. 
4 Fine! We and the Army, we'll fight Little Japan. 
© Ser: Good. Army and People! People and Army! We'll fight them 
and we'll see it through! Every man take what he’s got! Forward! 
| Fight the Japanese! 
' All: (All raise their weapons high in the air.) Good! Army and 
People! Forward together and fight it out with Japan! Take what 
| you've got in your hand, and fight! Forward and fight the 
Japanese! (They march off, with big strides.) 
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THE LITTLE HERO (A Play for Children) 


Army 
ANONYMOUS 


once. Time: Sino-Japanese War 


Place: North China 
Characters: Wang Ching, a member of the Youth’s Vanguard 
Battalion 


right 


‘hat? Li Ch’ang, a ragamuffin 
Li Weng-hui, father of Li Ch'ang 
gain, Yang Cheng, a soldier in the People’s Army 
A Japanese Soldier 
1em. Setting: In room of poor family. When the curtain rises Li Ch'ang 
n. is crying by himself. 
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Pacific A fair; 
Wang Ching: (Enters very confidently.) What are you crying fo; 


little friend? - 
Li Ch’ang: Papa and Mama have both gone and left me. The Jap. 
anese devils are awful. Papa and Mama don’t want me any mc i. 
(He cries.) PL 
ae Wang Ching: The Japanese devils are not your Papa and Mam, [PV 
4 Do you think crying will make them afraid of you and come and 

pet you? 

Li Ch’ang: (Cries again.) The little Japanese devils are horrible L 
(He sobs.) You don’t know how awful the little Japanese devi); \ 

4 are! They made my Papa and Mama run away. (Sobs again.) 

Wang Ching: Yes, I know the Japanese devils are terrible, but you l 
can’t stop that by crying. Your Papa and Mama have been scared \ 
away by the Japanese devils, but they won’t come back if you cry 
till your eyes drop out. I 


Li Ch’ang: (Pulls himself together and wipes his eyes.) What is 
there to do but cry? 

Wang Ching: I'll tell you something to do. But success depends upon 
whether you want to do it. 

Li Ch’ang: But a kid like me—what can I do? 

Wang Ching: Ah! Don’t think so little of yourself so soon. Little 
children have their place. 

Li Ch’ang: What place? 

Wang Ching: What place! Listen to me. Grown-ups have the 
strength of grown-ups and can use guns. They can go to the 
front and kill the enemy. But we children—we are small and 
people don’t notice us. (Proudly) We can be spies! 

Li Ch‘ang: Spies? What do spies do? 

Wang Ching: Spies learn where the enemy are and what they’ 
doing, and report back to our army so that we know how to 
fight them. Look at me! I’ve joined the Youth’s Vanguard 
Battalion, and because our army is going to attack Black Tiger 
Village today, I’ve been specially sent to spy on the enemy. 

Li Ch'ang: (Wiping his eyes.) Ai! I didn’t know you could do 
things like that. 

Wang Ching: It’s not how much you know. If you want to and 
dare to, you can! 
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; Li Ch'ang: (He thinks for a little while.) Swell. I'll do it! 
: Wang Ching: Good. Now we'll get some liquor ready—and some 


poison. The Japanese always go to people’s houses to get stuff to 
drink. 


: Li Ch'ang: How many can you kill, just with poison? 
4 Wang Ching: Stupid! We're not out to kill them. We just want to 


get one of them doped, so we can steal the Japanese password. 
Once we've got that, our army can come and take Black Tiger. 


: Li Ch'ang: Swell. You're the kind to lead us children. 
Wang Ching: Never mind that. Never mind that. Let’s work to- 


gether and work hard, to save our country. 


j Li Ch'ang: But where’s the poison? 
Wang Ching: I’ve got it. (Taking it out.) There you are! But have 


you got any liquor here? 

Li Ch'ang: Look how poor my home is. Nothing to drink around 
here! 

Wang Ching: (Thinks seriously.) How are we going to get around 
that? 

Li Ch'ang: (Thinks for a bit, then—suddenly—) I’ve got it, I’ve 
got it! Our neighbor, Hu Hsiao-er, drinks. He’s run away, with 
his family. I can go and get some liquor frora there. 

Wang Ching: Good, good! Hurry up and get it. 

Li Ch'ang: All right. (He goes off.) 

Wang Ching: Come back, come back, Comrade. (Li comes back.) 
I've got lots of propaganda leaflets too. Take some and scatter 
them along the street. 

Li Chang: (Takes the leaflets.) All right. But do they read Chinese? 

Wang Ching: These are written in Japanese. 

Li Ch’ang: Ai-ya! Do you know Japanese too? You're pretty good! 

Wang Ching: I didn’t write them myself. Our Comrades did. 
There’s nothing they can’t do. 

Li Ch'ang: Golly! Someday I’m going to join up too! 

Wang Ching: Don’t wait for “someday.” You’re working with us 
now, so you are already our Comrade. 

Li Ch'ang: Fine! That gives you a grand feeling. 

Wang Ching: Then you had better hurry up and do your work. 

Li Chang: All right, I will. (He exits, smiling broadly.) 
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Pacific A fair; 
Wang Ching: (Takes some leaflets and puts them in his poe! 


Paces up and down.) 

Japanese soldier: (Staggers in.) Have liquor? (Making signs iy Fy 
the air with his hands.) Have womans? (Makes coarse gesture of JV 
embracing.) q 

hg Wang Ching: (Makes gesture of “thumbs up.”) Japan she big. L 

Jap: Have liquor? Have womans? (Begins looking around room JY 
and searching.) ii 

Wang Ching: (When the soldier is turning, he puts a leaflet int JR 
his coat pocket.) Liquor have. \ 

Jap: Have womans? 

Wang Ching: Womans no have. Papa have. e | 

Jap: Papa no want. Womans want. . | 


Wang Ching: Papa no want you have womans. 

Jap: Small boy, you much naughty. 

Wang Ching: (Pointing to leaflet in soldier’s pocket.) That. What 
that? 

Jap: (Unsuspectingly takes it out, looks at it and grows pale with 
fright.) Oh! Oh! (Reads.) 

Wang Ching: What that? I look see. 

Jap: Good thing. No give you look see. (Wang Ching keeps on 
trying to look. The Japanese soldier avoids him.) 

Wang Ching: No give me look see? Your heart big bad. 

Jap: Small boy no understand. 

Wang Ching: (Not trying hard to look now.) You much big! 

Jap: (Looks over his shoulder. Beats his chest proudly, gives a long 
sigh and goes off stage.) 

Wang Ching: (Picks up the leaflet, looks at it, pleased with what 
he has done, and walks up and down the room.) 

Li Ch’ang: (Returns with a bottle.) I got this long ago, but I 
heard the Japanese devil in the room so I waited outside. I was 
afraid he would drink the liquor before the poison had been put in. 

Wang Ching: Good. That was clever. Did you throw the leaflets 
around the street? 

Li Ch'ang: Huh! (He reaches into his pocket and takes out the 
leaflets.) I had my mind on getting into the house to get the 
liquor, so I forgot all about these. 
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; Wang Ching: You were thinking so hard about getting the liquor 


that you forgot. 


‘ Li Chang: (Apologetically.) You're right. I was. 
5 Wang Ching: Never mind: I let the Japanese soldier read one of 


the leaflets. 


4 Li Chang: You gave him one to read? Honestly? 
| Wang Ching: Honestly and truly. 
© Li Ch‘ang: You really dared to show it to him plainly and he didn’t 


» hurt you? 
| Wang Ching: Oh, but you see I didn’t hand it to him, like that. I 


used a trick. 


' Li Chang: A trick? 
: Jap: (Enters very drunk.) Have liquor? I better to die. (Suddenly 


he starts to bawl.) 


: Li Ch'ang: (Winks at Wang Ching.) Is it all right to give him the 


wine now? 


: Wang Ching: (Aside to Li.) No. Wait a minute. What’s he crying 


about? We can ask him. (Turns to the Japanese.) What are you 
crying about? 


: Jap: Me home (he indicates by gestures the varying heights of the 


members of his family)—this kind, this kind, this kind. (Shakes 
his hand negatively.) No can see all. (Cries again.) 
Wang Ching: Your home much money? 


Jap: No much money. All time . . . laborer. . . . No enough eat. 


... War starts .. . fighting. . . . I make cannon fodder. 


| Wang Ching: Your wife want you come fight? 


Jap: Much no like. Much no like. Ai! I go boat, wife, children make 
much cry. Police no like. (Suddenly he seizes Wang Ching and 
looks hard at him.) My babies . . . same like you. 

Wang Ching: Your babies much think you? 

Jap: Think me... much think me? My babies same high you. 
(While looking at Wang Ching he suddenly picks him up.) My 
boy, my boy. 

Wang Ching: (Quietly puts his hand into the pocket of the Japanese, 
unnoticed, takes out a piece of paper, and reads it. He then gives 
Li Ch'ang a knowing glance.) 

Jap: (Puts Wang Ching down, and lies on a couch.) 


Pacific Affair; 

Wang Ching: (Beckons Li Ch’ang to come to him, and Whispers t: 
him.) This is the password. Hurry up and take it to our arm 
Tell them to come right away and re-take Black Tiger. 

Li Ch'ang: Oh! You're swell. You're swell. 

Wang Ching: Go at once! our password is, Resist the Enemy. 

Li Chang: All right, all right. (Exits in great haste.) j 
Wang Ching: (Satisfied, he smiles at the Japanese soldier and pj; 
him softly.) You well? You much well? . 
Jap: (Cries for a little while.) Liquor . . . liquor. (Suddenly }. 

gets all excited again.) 

Wang Ching: (Undecided what to do next, he thinks deeply.) 

Jap: Liquor . . . liquor. (Looks around frantically for it.) 

Wang Ching: (Suddenly makes his decision.) No have. 

Jap: (Finds the liquor bottle.) Liquor . . . good . . . good. 

Wang Ching: Not liquor. (Grabs for the bottle.) Very much bad. 

Jap: (Smells it.) Liquor . . . liquor. (Puts the bottle to his mouth) 

Wang Ching: (Seizes it.) Very much not good. Very much not good, 

Jap: Good . . . good. Very much good. (Grabs it to drink.) 

Wang Ching: Has poison, has poison! 

Jap: Has poison? (Is taken aback. Starts to smell again.) 

Wang Ching: (Afraid that he has hurt him.) 

Jap: Has poison? ... You put it? 

Wang Ching: (Hesitates.) I no put, I no put. 

Jap: (Stares long at the bottle.) Ah . . . better to die. Be teeth and 
claws of warlords . . . this very not good. (Again tries to drink.) 

Wang Ching: (Seizes bottle.) You don’t want to work for the war- 
lords. Shoot your gun at them. Let the Chinese masses and the 
Japanese masses unite against the murderous and rapacious Japa. 
nese warlords. Suicide very much no use . . . suicide very much 
no use. 

Jap: I feel much bad. . . . If die then everything forget. 

Wang Ching: (Takes the bottle and empties it.) Killing yourself is 
much easier than living and working. What you ought to do is 
join up with us and wipe out the Japanese warlords. 

Jap: (Tries to seize bottle, as Wang Ching is pouring it out, but 
Wang Ching manages to get it away.) 

(From behind stage there are suddenly heard war cries.) 
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a Jap: (Listens a bit, then beats his chest.) The end of the Japanese 
warlords has come. I like same time die with them. (Takes his 
sword from its scabbard and tries to commit suicide.) 


3 Wang Ching: (Seizes his sword hand.) The end of the Japanese 


warlords is only the beginning of our new world. Japanese Com- 
rade, welcome the coming of the new light! You must not die 
with the old order. 
: Jap: Me? (Still wants to kill himself, but evidently much moved.) 
' You? The masters of the new world? 


‘ Wang Ching: You ought to be a master of the new world too. 


(Sounds of guns approaching from back stage.) 


i Yang Cheng: (Rushes on stage. At sight of the Japanese he wants 


to kill him.) 


| Wang Ching: (Holds him off.) Don’t! Don’t! Comrade! 
| Yang Cheng: Why not? (Turns angry eyes on him.) You're pro- 


tecting a Japanese soldier, you traitor. (Aims his gun at Wang 
Ching.) 


: Wang Ching: (Still calm, he laughs scornfully at Yang Cheng.) 


I’m not a traitor, and what’s more, I am a member of the Youth’s 
Vanguard Battalion of the People’s Self-Defence Army. 


E Yang Cheng: How do we know you belong to the Youth’s Van- 


guard Battalion? What are you doing protecting a Japanese 
soldier ? 
Wang Cheng: But this Japanese soldier is different! 


; Yang Cheng: (Speaking with pure disgust.) Different! Ha! Look 


at Ting Chou, Kao Yang, Shen Chai.* Look at the way they 
burned and murdered. The sons of bitches! There’s not a good 
one among them. They kill us and then we kill them. And you 
talk of his being different! 

Wang Ching: Ah ... Comrade. Those who force the Japanese 
soldiers to come and massacre us are the Japanese warlords, 
politicians, and capitalists. The Japanese workers and farmers are 
all oppressed, just like us. Didin’t Commander Li tell us once that 
we shouldn’t kill our captives indiscriminately ? 

Jap: Kill me... . Much ought to....I am tooth and claw of 
Japanese warlords. (Tries again to kill himself.) 


“Large towns in Hopei where the Japanese atrocities were especially horrible. 
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Yang Cheng: (Is also moved. Takes the sword away from the Japa. 
nese.) Huh! I didn’t know there were good Japanese soldiers, 

Wang Ching: Of course most Japanese soldiers are most merciless 
but because most of them are, we mustn’t think they are all alike. 
The workers and farmers are all beginning to realize they have 
been doped by the Japanese warlords. If we kill them all just alike, 
we'll slow up the reawakening of the masses of Japanese workers 
and farmers, and help the Japanese warlords and politicians in the 
way they cheat the working man. So we must not harm the 
awakened Japanese. 

Yang Cheng: Hai! This fellow really has something. (Thinks for 
a while.) But how do you know he has been awakened? (Pointing 
to the Japanese captive.) 

Wang Ching: The way he thought of his family and wanted to kill 
himself proves that he is against wars of invasion. 

Yang Cheng: You are a member of the Youth’s Vanguard Battalion. 
What are you doing here? Maybe you are pretending to be a 
member of the Youth’s Vanguard Battalion but are really a 
traitor. (Again he takes aim at Wang Ching.) 

Wang Ching: (Thoughtfully.) I came to do a piece of work. Even 
your coming to recapture Black Tiger was made possible because 
1 stole the Japanese password. 

Yang Cheng: Did you steal the password? (Surprised.) Don't lie 
to me. Could a little brat like you do a big job like that? (Laughs 
scornfully.) 

Wang Ching: Don’t think I’m little. When it comes to doing big 
things. . . . (Proudly.) 

Yang Cheng: (Interrupts him.) What are you boasting about? You 
think I wear wooden glasses and can’t see. (Takes aim at Wang 
Ching.) Traitor, you pretend that you are a member of the Youth's 
Vanguard Battalion! 

Wang Ching: If you don’t believe me—go and ask. 

Li Ch’ang: (Rushes on radiantly.) I took the password! I took the 
password! I came back with them at once. This is going to cost 
the Japanese plenty! 

Wang Ching: (To Yang Cheng.) Now, haven’t you heard that we 
sent the password? 
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Yang Cheng: (Greatly affected.) Ha... little comrade (patting 
him lightly on his arm) . . . little comrade, you're a brave fellow. 


(Laughs.) 
Wang Ching: So I wasn’t boasting? Is that right? 


Yang Cheng: No, no. (Laughs again.) Shall we take the Japanese 


soldier away? 


: Wang Ching: Of course we'll take him. Even if we let him go back 


to his own army, we've got to teach him our principles first. 


: Yang Cheng: All right, all right. (Advances to take hold of the 


Japanese soldier.) 
Li Weng-hui: (Enters in civilian clothes, with gun. Looks around.) 


You've captured a live one! 
Yang Cheng: Yes, a live one! 


Li Ch'ang: Papa, do you have a gun too? 


Li Weng-hui: No gun? I’ve enlisted in the People’s Self-Defence 
Army! 

Li Chang: Papa, are you enlisted in the People’s Self-Defence 
Army? 


Li Weng-hui: If I don’t enlist in rHat army, how can I live? 


Li Chang: I have joined the Youth’s Vanguard Battalion of the 


People’s Self-Defence Army. And I’ve just done my first job. This 
little hero (pointing to Wang Ching) stole the password of the 
Japanese army and I carried it to our army. 

Li Weng-hui: (Laughs heartily.) Ah! Then my son has also become 
a little hero! (He takes him in his arms.) 


eee 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 
GALEN M. Fisuzy 


: cooperative movement in Japan plays no small part in 
the economic life of the people, especially of the farmers. Within y 
years it has grown from a few thousand to well over six million 
members. This comparatively rapid growth may be traced to vari. 
ous causes. In part it is due to the fact that societies akin to the 
modern cooperative had existed in Japan from ancient times, in 
part to the economic pressure under which the farmers and smill 
merchants have suffered in recent decades, and in part to govern. 
mental support. 

The oldest precursor of the cooperative was the tanomoshi-ko, a 
primitive credit and loan society introduced from China in medieval 
times. Today the country is dotted with various kinds of ko and 
with a similar society known as mujin. Each member of such a 
society deposits small instalments in the treasury, and from time 
to time draws a loan or bonus, usually by lot. Societies of this kind 
are especially popular in rural areas, the members frequently joining 
in order to raise money for going on pilgrimages and excursions; 
but it is not uncommon also for villages to draw from them part of 
the cost of public improvements. Nearly half of the 32,000 families 
of Wakayama, a provincial city, are affiliated with them. 

A closer approach to the true cooperative was the Hotokusha, a 
mutual savings and credit society, with a strong note of altruism, 
founded in 1843 by the famous farmer-sage, Ninomiya Sontoku. The 
next step was the formation of two silk-marketing cooperatives in 
Gumma Ken, north of Tokyo, in 1878-80, when there was a civil 
war in the southwest, and farmers were hard pressed by soaring 
prices. There is a presumption that these two societies were infu: 
enced by the original Rochdale cooperative in England, though this 
has not yet been definitely established. It has, however, been proved 
by the investigations of S. Maruoka, in 1927, that the Kyosaisha, a 
society formed in Tokyo about 1879, was organized along lines very 
similar to those of Rochdale. Further inquiries by Dr. Kiyoshi 
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| The Cooperative Movement in Japan 


Ogata confirmed this discovery. The society had about 500 members, 


| among whom were well-known men. It had a fairly large ware- 
| house and store, distributing rice, bean-paste and soy-bean sauce; 
| but misappropriation of funds by the cashier led to complete failure 
in less than three years. As the Kyosaisha was the first society with 

a distinct anti-capitalist bias, it is probably correct to call it the 
pioneer cooperative of the Rochdale type in Japan.’ 


The contemporary cooperative movement may properly be dated, 
however, from the activities of Viscount Y. Shinagawa and Count 
T. Hirata, who spent several years studying social conditions in 


| France and Germany in the 1870’s and ’80’s, where they were much 

impressed by the Raffeisen and Schultz-Delitsch credit cooperatives. 
| They decided to introduce them in Japan, to supply cheaper credit 
F to farmers. In 1891, therefore, when Viscount Shinagawa had become 


Minister of the Interior and Count Hirata an official in the Legisla- 


| tive Bureau, they drafted a Cooperative Credit Society law. The 
F draft was laid before the Diet in 1891, but in spite of its eminent 
| sponsors, it failed to reach a vote, because of the precipitate dissolu- 
tion of the Diet over a budgetary deadlock. 


Even though the bill was tabled, the agitation connected with it 


' led to the establishment of many cooperative societies during the 
| next few years, some being independent and some attached to the 
' local Hotokusha, There was also opposition to this semi-foreign 


idea, partly from suspicion that it was alien to the genius of Japan 


; and partly because of the jealousy of the older native societies; and 


besides, critics made much of the fact that not a few of the new ven- 
tures had failed, although this was not surprising, because of the 


| dearth of competent and trustworthy managers. Nevertheless an 

oficial investigation showed that there were 101 of the new credit 
| societies in 1896 and 144 by 1898, with a membership of 21,654 and 
| property worth 922,396 yen. The forerunners of cooperative market- 


ing and purchasing societies were also gaining a foothold in several 


of the central and eastern prefectures. During the next 20 years the 
} purchasing societies gradually extended their scope to include not 


*“Nihon Kyodo-Kumiai Undo Hattatsu Shoshi,” (“The Growth of the Japanese 
Cooperative Society Movement’”’), by S. Marucka, in Kyodo-Kumiai Undo, August, 
1928; also The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Japan, by Kiyoshi Ogata, 


Tokyo; Sangyo-Kumiai Chuokai, 1929. 
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only seed, cocoons and food, but also fertilizers, tools and machinen 
to be used by groups of members in rotation. : 

Accordingly, the Government decided in 1897 to regularize ap; 
foster an all-inclusive cooperative movement by the enactment oj. 
comprehensive national law. The Credit Society bill of 1891 },) 
been presented through the Department of the Interior, but chang. 
in the intervening years led to the sponsoring of the new bill by th: 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The bill drew on bo: 
the Rochdale and Raffeisen models and provided for credit, py;. 
chasing, marketing, producing and utility cooperatives—the “utility 
category ranging from the cooperative use of machinery and draf 
animals to the operation of hospitals and kitchens. The bill wa; 
presented to the House of Peers in 1897, but no final vote could b: 
taken before the close of the session. The Government therefor: 
drafted another bill in 1899, with improvements suggested by fur. 
ther discussion and experience. This was laid first before the Lowe: 
House, adopted by both Houses in February, 1900, and promulgate 
in March. Of the two pioneers of the movement, Count Hirat: 
worked for this bill as a member of the House of Peers, and Vis 
count Shinagawa lived just long enough to see it become law.” 

Even after the enactment of the law, unforeseen situations made 
necessary six amendments between 1900 and 1926. In 1909, the or. 
ganization of a national union was authorized and local coopers- 
tives were allowed to engage in manufacturing. In 1914, the form. 
tion of urban credit cooperatives was permitted, and also the 
establishment of warehouses for the storage of rice and other grain. 
In 1923, a central cooperative bank was authorized, and in 1924 
non-members were allowed to use the facilities of utility cooper: 
tives, within specified limits. The “producing” societies wert 
dropped, as conflicting with private capitalistic enterprise. 

The number of all cooperative societies increased to 1,671 by the 
end of 1905, to 7,308 in 1910, and to 12,523 by the end of ig)! 
Membership grew even more rapidly, from 68,730 in 1903 to 1,874; 


* Nihon Sangyo Kumiai Hattatsu Gaikan, or Outline of the Development of In- 
dustrial Cooperatives in Japan, Pamphlet No. 9, Central Union of Cooperative Soci: 
eties in Japan, Tokyo, 1930. Also, Nihon Nosan Sangyo Kumiai no Tembo, or Prot 
pects of Rural Cooperatives in Japan, by Kotaro Sengoku and Hideo Shimoda, 
Tokyo. 1936. 
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The Cooperative Movement in Japan 

450 by the end of 1918, when the capital invested in cooperatives 
amounted to 192,004,390 yen, then equivalent to about U. S. $96 
million. In 1920, the various types of cooperatives included: Credit, 
12,880; Marketing, 8,226; Purchasing, 10,924; Utility, 4,358. These 
figures include a good deal of overlapping, because of societies listed 
under more than one classification, but they suffice to show the 
substantial expansion of the movement. 

As early as 1904 there was formed what later became the Central 
Union of Cooperative Societies, sponsoring the annual meetings of 
the influential National Cooperative Congress. In 1905 the rural 
credit societies were far more numerous than any other type, with 
purchasing societies next in number. By 1910 there was a strong 
tendency for societies to combine two or more functions, and soci- 
eties which combined either credit and purchasing, or credit, selling 
and purchasing amounted to about half the number of the pure 
credit societies. The tendency toward combination increased further 
after 1918, and at the present time about half of all the societies 
combine the four types of function in one organization. 


bss JAPANESE cooperative movement has always been predomi- 
nantly agricultural, though from 1914, when the law was 
amended to authorize town and city credit unions, these have also 
become important—not so much in their numbers, which reached 
271 in 1935, as in the size of their financial operations. The con- 
sumers cooperative store movement has, however, made slow prog- 
ress in Japan as compared with Europe. The first such store, the 
Kyodokat, was established in 1go1 at the very heart of the Empire, 
in the Lower House of the Diet, by a minor official who persuaded 
some 20 associates to join him. Enrolment from various Govern- 
ment departments grew so rapidly that by the sixth year member- 
ship reached 2,184, and yearly sales 230,599 yen. In 1925 membership 
was 7,172 and sales 494,903 yen. The society now has five branches 
in Tokyo and its suburbs and owns a rice-polishing mill and three 
food factor’ :s. A vigorous ally of this cooperative was organized in 
1909 in the Department of Communications, and other stores 
modelled after it totalled 44 by 1918. 

One of the most flourishing of the earlier cooperative stores was 
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established in 1913 among workers in the Nippon Steel Works js 
Hokkaido, and one of the very earliest among all cooperatives w; 
that of the workers in the Government arsenal at Tokyo, founded 
in 1898 under the leadership of Sen Katayama, then a Christia, 
social worker and later an emigré Communist in Moscow. Katayam; 
was then chief secretary of the Society for Promotion of Labor 
Unions. In general, however, the cooperative movement in Japan 
has not been closely associated with the labor movement, as it often 
is in other countries. There are practically no cooperative societie 
composed exclusively of labor union members—largely because ¢{ 
Government repression of the labor movement, which the earlie; 
workers’ cooperatives were unable to survive. Nearly all of the 20. 
odd workers’ cooperative stores which now exist were started after 
the World War. 

Practically no Japanese cooperatives, up to the post-war period, 
were faithful to the Rochdale principles. Some were guilty of politi 
cal partisanship, others failed to give their members a rebate at the 
end of the year, and others were guilty of competing with fellow 
cooperatives. It was not until Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa and his asso- 
ciates organized consumers cooperatives at Osaka and Kobe in 192 
that the Rochdale principles were fully observed. 

There was a short, spectacular boom in Japanese industry, agri- 
culture and shipping during the middle period of the World Wa. 
Agricultural prices rose until many a struggling farmer thought he 
might soon become well-to-do. Mushroom fortunes in the cities and 
get-rich-quick companies carried up the prices of stocks and bonds, 
but industrial wages lagged far behind and the high price of rice, 
after a succession of poor crops, led to the notorious “rice riots” of 
1918. The boom collapsed in 1920, when banks and commercial 
companies failed in great numbers. Many cooperatives which had 
been tempted by the prevailing mood to make loans on poor security 
and to speculate in fertilizer, rice and cocoons, went down. 

The following hard times, however, gave a great impetus to the 
cooperative movement, as people were forced to count their pennies 
and reduce expenses. About a third of all societies, at the end of 
1925, had been started during the two years after the war. It was 
to help the hard-pressed wage-earners that Kagawa, in 1920, took 
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The Cooperative Movement in Japan 


the lead in forming the Kyoekisha cooperative store in Osaka, and 
shortly after, a similar cooperative in Kobe. These two stores have 


| been unique in their loyal practice of Rochdale principles—a dif- 
fcult achievement during the middle twenties, when the swing to- 


ward Communism was strong among both workers and intellectuals. 
The Kyoekisha was the first society to stress the participation of 
housewives, by founding the Katezkai or family association, after the 
model of the British Cooperative Women’s Guild. Dr. Kagawa’s 
example and counsel also inspired students in several Tokyo uni- 
versities to form consumers cooperatives, the largest now being the 
Katei Kobai Kumiai, or Family Cooperative, formed at the Imperial 
University in connection with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. At the peak, it has had a membership of over 30,000. 

Cooperatives increased from 12,523 in 1918 to 14,047 in 1922, mem- 
bership from 1,878,450 to 2,734,695, and capital invested from 192,- 
004,390 yen to 518,470,066 yen. There was no growth between 1927 
and 1933, but the yearly increases before and after this period created 
a total, at the end of 1936, of 15,457 societies, 6,197,000 members and 
over two billion yen in capital. 

All cooperatives are classified, as to financial responsibility, in 
three categories: limited, unlimited and guaranteed. Until 1931 nine- 
tenths of all cooperatives were in the first category. The Govern- 
ment and cooperative leaders then put pressure on them to advance 
into the second and even the third category. As a result, the number 
in the third or highest category had leaped by the end of 1935 to 
7,871—well over half the total, and a 33-fold increase in four years. 
Under “guaranteed responsibility,” alf the capital of a cooperative 
and an agreed amount per member must be applied to meet obliga- 
tions. The effect has been to place the entire movement on a sounder 
basis and to enhance the standing of many individual societies, be- 
cause when both directors and members are personally liable up to 
a certain assessment, they are more conservative in their policies. 

The founding in 1923 of the Central Cooperative Bank greatly 
facilitated the supply of credit to local societies and added stability to 
the whole movement. The bank has a paid-up capital of 30,700,000 
yen and in 1934 had reserves of 28,267,130 yen and outstanding loans 
of 142,105,108 yen. Another important organ of the movement is 
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the National Cooperative Wholesale Purchasing Society, which buys 
advantageously for all the member societies. In 1934 it did a bus. 
ness of 73,675,286 yen. The National Treasury has been the ultima 
source of its capital and working funds, having supplied, by 1935, ; 
total of 103,699,000 yen; 12,805,000 granted outright and 90,854,000 
in Central Cooperative Bank bonds purchased by the Treasury, 

Fluctuation in the price of rice and other agricultural staples 
largely because of unpredictable crop variations, has for ages caused 
difficulty in Japan. In the late seventeenth century an economist and 
statesman named Kumazawa Banzan urged the Shogunate to under. 
take public storage, but it was not until 1914 that the Governmen: 
enacted an Agricultural Warehouse Law. Farm cooperatives were 
authorized to operate these warehouses, of which they controlled 9 
per cent out of a total of 4,334 by the end of 1935. The business is 
large: in 1934, 25 million bags of unhulled rice and 45 million 
pounds of silk cocoons were stored. Other important storage goods 
are fertilizer, wood and coal, sugar, wheat and barley. The short 
terms for which they are stored are an index of economic balance, 
In 1933 and 1934 rice and cocoons were the only important items 
held for longer than six months. 

The geographical distribution of cooperatives and the status of 
members are data which add interest to the statistics of growth. 
The total number of societies in 1935 exceeded by 30 per cent the 
total number of cities, towns and villages in the country, and 70.3 
per cent of the members, in 1934, were farmers. Merchants com 
prised 11.4 per cent, “miscellaneous” 11 per cent, artisans 4.9 per cent, 
fishermen 2 per cent, and foresters and corporation members each 
.02 per cent. The distribution is remarkably even, ranging from 40.7 
of all households in Hokkaido, in the far north, to 83.2 per cent in 
the Eastern Mountain region. The share subscription required in 
more than half the societies reported on is less than 20 yen (about 
U. S. $6.00 at present rates), which partly explains the large mem- 
bership among the, farmers, poor as they are. 

The record of the cooperative movement has not been one of un- 
impeded progress. According to Sengoku and Shimada, whose 
authoritative work has already been quoted, 13,151 societies were 
formed from 1902 to 1914, of which only 15.1 per cent failed. From 
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The Cooperative Movement in Japan 


1915 to 1926, the mortality was 77 per cent out of 9,991 societies 
formed. The period from 1927 to 1933 was disastrous, with the soci- 
eties going out of business outnumbering the new societies started. 
Nearly three-quarters of all dissolutions were voluntary, the rest 
being by Government or court order. Among the causes were lack 
of capital, small membership, discord among members, and incom- 

tent officers; but the chief cause was reorganization or combina- 
tion with other cooperatives. 

External opposition has also been noticeable, especially since the 
cooperatives became strong enough to compete with capitalistic 
enterprise. The cooperatives as a whole have not attacked capitalism 
and have not been partisan in politics, but their exemption from 
taxation and their encroachment on both manufacturing and retail 
trade have aroused vehement and organized opposition, especially 
since 1931. The attack has centered on the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society and the Federated Cereal Trading Cooperative Society, the 
two chief national commercial agencies of the movement. The Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and Industry and various specialized 
national organizations, especially fertilizer manufacturers and deal- 
ers, have carried on a concerted campaign. In the winter of 1932-33 
the National Fertilizer Alliance called on the Government to annul 
the tax exemption and other special privileges of the cooperatives, on 
the ground that they undermined the business of the 50,000 dealers 
in fertilizer. In case this could not be granted, some of the petitioners 
proposed that the fertilizer business be nationalized and the present 
owners compensated. 

Rubber manufacturers and dealers protested in 1932 to the Min- 
isters of Agriculture and Forestry and of Commerce and Industry 
against the entry of the cooperatives into rubber manufacturing and 
distribution, and called for a clear distinction between the functions 
of production, trading and consumption. Until 1931, again, the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society sold a large part of the rice crop 
directly to consumers, but in 1932, in deference to the protests of 
wholesalers, it made two-thirds of its sales to wholesalers at the 
point of production, and only one-third to consumer cooperatives, 
polishers and other consumers. The campaign of opposition was 
pressed in the Diet of 1933. The Ministers of Agriculture and 
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Forestry, of Commerce and Industry, and of Finance, in varying 
degrees, defended the special advantages extended by the Conn. 
ment to the cooperatives, against inierpellations in the Lower 
House. The first two Ministers pointed out that the cooperatives 
gave great relief to nine and a half million hard-pressed farmer 
fisherman, retailer and small manufacturer members, and that ; 
was to the general interest to grant them capital at low rates and 
corporate exemption from business and income taxes. The Minister 
of Finance more guardedly promised “careful consideration,” by; 
pointed out that it was not unsound to grant to nonprofit coopera- 
tives a treatment different from that accorded to ordinary business, 
The reported sympathy of the Army for the cooperatives, as bene. 
factors of the masses of farmers and laborers, indicates that the 
cooperatives may continue to be protected. 

Nothing daunted by opposition, the Twenty-eighth National Con. 
gress of the cooperatives at Osaka, in 1932, enthusiastically under- 
took a five-year expansion campaign. This grew out of proposals 
from several district federations. It was decided to increase the 
number of both societies and members, so as to benefit many more 
of the humbler people; to strengthen national and district agencies 
and to extend the influence and efficiency of the whole movement. 
Though there has been persistent effort to surpass the goals then 
set, the data for the first three years indicate that the quotas had 
not then been reached in numbers of societies and members, number 
of societies undertaking multiple functions, or capital and turnover, 
though large gains have been made. The membership increase was 
700,000 and the number of societies changing from limited to either 
unlimited or guaranteed liability increased from 1,427 to 9,599. 
Urban credit societies especially have grown, in membership and 
financial reserves, which totalled 235,499,532 yen on June 30, 1936. 


ee other recent developments are the manifold activities pro- 
moted by Dr, Toyohiko Kagawa, already mentioned for his 
connection with the movement at Osaka and Kobe in 1920. From 
the Osaka-Kobe movement sprang in 1926 a rural cooperative fed- 
eration headed by Dr. Motojiro Sugiyama, a leader of rural reform, 
both as a volunteer and as a Member of the Diet. Kagawa next took 
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The Cooperative Movement in Japan 

a hand in the student and laborer cooperatives in Tokyo. For the 
latter, he and the Hon. D. Tagawa, a Member of the Diet, in 1928 
formed the Nakanogo Credit Cooperative in Honjo, one of the 
poorest wards in the city, where the people were thriftless and de- 
endent on pawnshops to raise ready cash. Accordingly, it was 
decided that a low-rate pawnshop should be a leading feature of the 
Honjo Cooperative. It was organized on the Raffeisen model, in- 
stead of the Schultz model followed by most Japanese credit coop- 
eratives, and has been very successful, largely because an able 
Christian pawnbroker was found to manage it. From it have sprung 
five other shops. The Honjo Cooperative also started a Good Food 
Cooperative Kitchen for the hundreds of small-scale factories in the 
vicinity. Within two months of opening, in 1936, it was running at 
capacity, serving 6,000 meals a day at a cost of 28 sen (about 9 
American cents). It uses modern steam equipment and quality is 
assured by a municipal government dietician. The daily portion 
supplies approximately 2,800 calories. There are three dishes to a 
meal, placed in tight containers to keep them warm and delivered 
by truck over a radius of one mile. A second kitchen with a capacity 
of 10,000 meals a day was opened in 1937. The kitchens have the 
approval of workers, of factory owners and the police. 

In 1931, Dr. Kagawa applied the cooperative idea to the provision 
of good medical service at low cost. With the aid of the late Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe and some Christian physicians, and in spite of oppo- 
sition by the Medical Association, Government authority for the 
first medical cooperative in Tokyo was won in 1932. By the end of 
1936 it had over 7,000 members, including half of all the residents 
of the immediate district. It is now planned to build a nurses’ home, 
lecture rooms, and offices for related cooperatives. 

Some years ago Kagawa built a cottage near the foot of Mount 
Fuji, for one of the Young Farmers’ Training Schools pioneered 
by him and Dr. Sugiyama. Though pigs were raised in the district, 
the market for fresh pork was poor. He sent one of the farmers to 
Yokohama to learn how to make sausages, ham and bacon and 
converted part of the cottage into a curing factory. The prefectural 
authorities have asked that the venture be enlarged so as to provide 
for more of the needy farmers around Mount Fuji. 
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To meet the need for competent cooperative managers, a chiei 
cause of business failure in the past, the Central Union of Coopera- 
tives has a training school for managers; but the school was to 
small and the enrolment restricted too closely to men with some 
official connection. Kagawa and his associates therefore started 4 
Cooperative Management School with a three months’ course, from 
which 86 men had been graduated and 60 provided with Positions 
up to the end of 1936. The Central Union of Cooperatives has fo; 
years published Je no Hikari, or Light of the Home, a monthly 
magazine, one of its objects being to enlist the intelligent support 
of housewives. Two years ago the editors asked Kagawa to write 
a serial story, in order to increase subscriptions and inject cooper. 
tive ideas through the medium of fiction. His story is said to account 
in considerable measure for an increase in circulation to 1,300,000 in 
1937, the largest of any monthly magazine in the Empire. 

The leaders of the cooperative movement deserve much of the 
credit for the enactment in 1937 of the notable National People’s 
Health Insurance Act, which brings medical care for the first time 
within reach of millions of farmers. It was Kagawa who, in 1936, in 
a long personal interview overcame the skepticism of the Cabinet 
Minister who was blocking submission of the bill to the Diet. The 
Act provides that after two-thirds of the qualified residents have 
voted to form a health cooperative, the remaining third may be 
compelled by Government order to join. 

A word may be said respecting the relation of the cooperative 
movement to party politics. Considering the repeated recourse of 
opponents of the cooperatives to political pressure, it would not be 
strange if the cooperative movement had yielded to the temptation 
to adopt the same weapon. In this connection, it is pertinent to 
refer to an analysis of the cooperative selling societies prepared in 
1933 for the Institute of Pacific Relations by the Tokyo Institute of 
Political and Economic Research. This analysis showed that such 
societies have not only helped to standardize the quality and sizes 
of packages, to eliminate middlemen, and to control seasonal price 
fluctuations through planning and crop storage, but also have done 
not a little to restrain monopolistic combinations of profit-making 
capitalistic enterprise. It is this last achievement which more than 
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anything else has stirred the opposition of the big industrialists. The 


cooperative organizations have, however, resisted the temptation to 


identify themselves with any political party. Instead, the leaders both 
of the Central Union of Cooperatives and of the Young Men’s 
Cooperative Alliance three years ago decided to support the can- 
didacy of men of any party who avowed their belief in cooperative 
principles, and to endeavor to educate their own members as to the 
bearing of political issues upon their interests. 

Mention has been made of the fact that the general cooperative 
movement represented by the Central Union of Cooperatives has 
leaned heavily on the national Government. This has been both its 
strength and its weakness. With the bulk of the capital of the 
Central Cooperative Bank being supplied by the Treasury, and with 
the prefectural governors generally serving as honorary chairmen of 
the prefectural cooperative leagues, it would be strange if both na- 
tional and provincial officials did not have much to do with the 
conduct of the movement. The officers of the Central Union are 
aware of the drawbacks of this relationship, but only a fundamental 
and revolutionary change could extricate the movement from the 
bonds forged through four decades. All the more importance there- 
fore attaches to the considerable body of societies which stand free 
of entangling alliances with the Government. Among their leaders 
are men like Kagawa and Sugiyama. Their relations with official- 
dom are by no means lacking in cordiality, but it is their distinctive 
role to avoid Government patronage and dictation, and to stress self- 
reliance, self-government, and the other democratic principles deriv- 
ing from Rochdale. 

In the National Congress of Cooperatives the Consumers Coop- 
eratives, which tend a little toward the left and are anti-bureaucratic, 
have repeatedly attempted to get governmental approval for split- 
ting off from the Central Union of Cooperatives. But the authorities 
have always vetoed the move, because they fear the alleged anti- 
capitalistic and radical purposes of the consumer cooperative leaders. 
It should be added, however, that since the Manchurian Incident, and 
even more since the present conflict began in China, the liberal 
wing in the cooperative movement, as everywhere else, has tended 
to forget its differences and join the united front. 
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Tue Nationa General Mobilization Law of March 1938 il 
radically affect the cooperatives if and when certain of its 50 provi- 
sions are applied. Up to October 1938, however, only articles 6 and 
21 had been invoked—apparently without direct bearing on the 
cooperatives. Yet sooner or later, the Government is obviously plan. 
ning to bank heavily on the cooperatives as agents in mobilizing 
national resources. The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry op 
July 12, 1938, ordered prefectural governors to organize cooperatives 
before August 31 in all the 700 towns and villages which lack them, 
Grants-in-aid were to be made by the Government. On the fol- 
lowing day, the National Liaison Committee of Cooperatives laid 
plans for facilitating the execution of this order.’ 

A much greater access of strength to the cooperative movement 
was forecast in June last, when it was stated* that the fishermen’s 
associations were shortly to be converted into cooperatives. This 
would add 630,000 owners, employing 863,000 workers, to the 
cooperative ranks. Their annual catch is valued at 210 million yen, 
Some 70 per cent of the catch is taken in gasoline motor boats, 
Among the chief objects of the plan are the regulation of the num- 
ber of boats in each area, the joint purchase of fuel, and cooperative 
storage and refrigerating facilities. 

The most serious problems arising from the China conflict, in 
whose solution the cooperatives are being groomed to play a leading 
role, are the shortage of farm labor and the concomitant danger of 
food shortage.” At first the authorities expected the conflict to be 
short, and therefore laid stress on expanding the heavy industries 
rather than on agricultural production. But with the protraction of 
the conflict the danger of agricultural shortage has become so 
serious as to demand resolute measures. The demand for farm 
products in a major war speedily rises to far above normal; man- 
power, draft-animals and trucks have all been sucked in large num- 
bers from the farms in order to supply the fighting forces; a con- 
siderable number: of farmers have also been requisitioned to man 
heavy industries. The effects of thus stripping the farms began to 

® Tokyo Asahi, July 12, 1938, evening edition, p. 1. 

*Tokyo Asahi, June 16, 1938, p. 4. 


5 “Agricultural Productive Capacity under Wartime Conditions and Its Maintenance,” 
by Okudani Matsuji, in Shakai Seisaku Jiho (Journal of Social Policy), August 1938. 
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The Cooperative Movement in Japan 

be apparent even during the autumn of 1937. A survey made by 
the cooperatives in 12 prefectures, published in November 1937, 
showed that in some areas, especially near industrial centers, farm 
hands consisted almost entirely of women, old men, and children.® 
To meet this situation, the cooperatives are actively organizing 
labor-aid squads to serve farming, forestry and fishing families who 
may be suffering from loss of members by conscription;’ extending 
cheap credit and fertilizer supply; and in the greater mechanization 
of farming. The Ministry of Agriculture and Foresty intends to 
have cooperatives purchase and operate machinery such as is now 
owned only by a limited proportion of farmers.® Such extensive 
mechanization may have far-reaching repercussions in the post-war 
economy. Also, under the Agricultural Land Adjustment Law, 
cooperatives and certain other rural organizations are now for the 
first time permitted to purchase, own and operate farm lands. 

The lowered vitality of the farm population, due to over-exertion 
to increase production and compensate for the labor shortage, has 
stimulated the Government to a rural health program, the coopera- 
tives being made the chief agents to coordinate the efforts of civic 
officials, schools, physicians, midwives, and others. Among the 
newer emphases are the establishment of medical cooperatives and 
the provision of cooperative cooking by farm households during the 
busy seasons, in order to economize time and money and improve 


the quality of the food.® 


San Francisco, October 1938 


*Tokyo Asahi, June 19, 1938, p. 4. 

"Tokyo Asahi, June 29, 1938, p. 3. 

®Chué Sangy6 Kumiai Shimbun (Central Cooperative News), June 8, 1938. 
*See article by Kurokawa Taiichi, in Shakai Seisaku Jiho, August 1938. 


COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CAN THE SOVIET UNION BE ISOLATEp) 


Mane than any one nation, the Soviet Union today hold 
the balance of power in both Asia and Europe. Was the dismembe:. 
ment of Czechoslovakia, in which Great Britain, as Mr. Rooseyel 
points out in his article in this issue, did not merely acquiesce by 
actively participated, intended as a necessary preliminary to the jsol:. 
tion and encirclement of the Soviet Union? If so, will it succeed? Ap) 
attempt to forecast correctly the results of Germany’s expansion jn 
Europe and Japan’s attempt to conquer China must depend on the 
answer to this puzzle. 

Since the betrayal of Czechoslovakia there has been a great deal of 
confusion, especially in England, over the theoretical question of 
whether the Soviet Union would have honored its conditional obliga. 
tion to support France, if France had supported Czechoslovakia. This, 
it seems to me, is the wrong way to approach the problem. The right 
way is to ponder, first, the Soviet Union’s very evident willingness to 
defend its own Siberian frontier against Japan, earlier this year, and its 
equally evident ability to do so successfully. This demonstration, it 
should be remembered, was made when the Soviet Union might well 
have become involved in fighting both in Europe and Asia, and is evi- 
dence that the Red Army was prepared to carry on two wars at once. 

Given the willingness of the Red Army to fight, in the only case in 
which an experimentally-minded aggressor has actually tried conclusions, 
it must be conceded that the Soviet Union holds a stronger strategic 
position than ever. Against Germany, the Red Army no longer has to 
plan for the defense of the awkward salient of Czechoslovakia, but can 
dig in on its own territory. To attack the Ukraine, Hitler’s “pure” Ger- 
mans will have to cross a belt of Slavic populations, who may for the 
moment be subservient, but have already been taught that the Germans 
will always despise and abuse them. Against Japan, the Soviet position 
is even better. The Japanese have been thrown back from Siberia with 
great loss of prestige, and forced to involve themselves more inextricably 
than ever in a war in China which is more hopeless than ever. 

These conclusions are difficult to dispute, and seem to me to out- 
weigh the many allegations, all of them speculative, to the effec: that 
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Comment and Correspondence 


the Red Army has been “demoralized by purges.” The only positive 
evidence on the record is clear: France and Great Britain have not been 


f willing to fight. The Soviet Union has been willing to fight, and has 


actually fought, in self-defense, but has refused to take the aggressive, 
even when it looked profitable, as in Siberia. 

There is an implication in M. Lévy’s article, also pubiished in this 
issue, that the Soviet Union has “revealed its permanent ambition to 
establish its sovereignty over Outer Mongolia.” Does this mean that the 
Soviet Union is achieving successfully, at China’s expense, the kind of 


‘aggression in which Japan appears to be failing? This appears to me 


to be not only an inaccurate interpretation, but one that is crudely in- 
accurate. The truth is that the Mongols have been driven by fear of 
Japar. to ask for all the Soviet protection they can get. Japan may also 
yet succeed in driving the Chinese into the arms of the Soviet Union— 
where they certainly would not go of their own accord. More than that, 
France and Great Britain may yet be driven to beg from the Soviet 
Union the assistance which they refused in the case of Czechoslovakia. 

For, arguing from the record, there is every probability that Germany, 
Italy and Japan will go on grabbing what they can from Great Britain 
and France, rather than rush headlong against the enigmatic menace of 
the Red Army. This is common sense, for Great Britain and France 
have surrendered every threat, while the Soviet Union has surrendered 
nothing, has made no bluffs that could be called, and has called one 
bluff very effectively. 

Consequently, the recent policy of Great Britain and France has not 
only been disastrous to democtacy and the way of evolution, making 
more grim the opposing extremes of revolution and counter-revolution. 


S It has also completely failed to encircle or isolate the Soviet Union, 
F and given it instead a greatly increased though still not clearly de- 


fined power in the affairs of both Europe and Asia. 
O. L. 


A DENIAL OF SOME STATEMENTS BY J]. S. ALLEN 


To the Editor of Pactric AFFAIRS: 


Sr: 


In your March 1938 number you published an article by Mr. James 
S. Allen entitled “Agrarian Tendencies in the Philippines” to which 
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we must and do take exception, principally because our name 4); 
alleged facts regarding our estates are quoted in such a manner a; » § 
imply that our procedure in the management of our estates and oy, 
treatment of our tenants is on a par with the pernicious, vicioy, 
usurious, land grabbing and overbearing treatment described by \,, 
Allen with reference to landowners generally in the Philippines, _ 

The statements regarding other properties we do not propose to djs 
cuss, in the first place because we have no knowledge of actual condition; 
and in the second because it is no concern of ours, but in so far 
the Luisita Estate is concerned Mr. Allen has not made one correct stats. 
ment. This Estate is not 24,000 hectares but only 10,392, of which 7,2 
are devoted to sugar cane, including land which is fallow for one crop: 
865 are devoted to rice and the balance consists of a small amount of 
forest, land unsuitable for cultivation and land occupied by dwelling, 
roads, canals and railways. | 

The wage paid by the Company to sugar tenants, who are not shar 
croppers, is the current rate for manual labor in the region, and varies 
from 50 to 70 centavos per day, in addition to which they are allowed 
to live in houses built on the Estate and they are assigned a plot of land 
on which they are permitted to cultivate vegetables or rear domestic 
animals for their exclusive benefit without payment of any rent. They 
are also provided with medical assistance and medicines free of charge, 
This Company does not own or operate a “cantina” on the Estate. There 
is a public market in Barrio Luisita, within the Estate, and food can 
be purchased in the market or at independent shops at prices more or 
less equal to those prevalent at Tarlac itself. Furthermore, a bus line 
runs over part of the Estate and into Tarlac and tenants can procure 
their supplies there if they so wish. 

Finally, this Company has never charged any of its tenants one centavo 
interest for advances in money, rice, livestock or any other supplies. 

We would like to add that this Company holds no monopoly either 
in tobacco or in industry. Our purchases of tobacco are made in com- 
petition with several other buyers for export, resale or for cigar fac 
tories. There are several cigar factories in the Islands and in so far 
as industry is concerned, outside of the Tarlac and Bais Sugar Centrals, 
we have practically no industrial interest. There are several firms in 
the Philippines who are far more interested in industry than we. 

We would be very much obliged if you would please forward to 
Mr. Allen, whose address we do not have, a copy of this letter which 
is enclosed, and shall be very grateful if you will kindly publish this 
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Comment and Correspondence 
etter in your next number of Pactric Arrairs. This Company has 
been operating in the Philippine Islands for 57 years and has gained a 


reputation for fair dealing which it cannot allow Mr. Allen or any- 


body else to slur by thoughtless or malicious innuendos, and the in- 
exactitudes concerning our Estate contained in his article prove that 
Mr. Allen did not examine and check his data, as he should before 


Fhe offered to you the article which you have published. 


Thanking you for this courtesy, we are 


Yours faithfully, 
CompaNia GENERAL DE Tasacos DE FILIPINAS 
Manila, Seccion de Tarlac, August 9, 1938 


Not having been able to get in touch with Mr. Allen before going to 
‘ press, we await his reply in the next number of Pactric Arrairs.—Ed. 


ON THE QUESTION OF BEING “PRO” OR “ANTI” 


3 A letter to the Secretary of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 


F national Affairs, Mr. R. F. McWilliams of Winnipeg has made certain 


criticisms of Pactric Arrairs which will undoubtedly be of interest to all 
our readers. Mr. McWilliams feels that our presentation of the claims of 


} China and Japan has been too one-sided. “I am neither favorable to Japan 


nor antagonistic to Communism,” he says, “but I like fair presentation of 
all sides of a subject. Pactric Arrarrs is supposed to be the organ of an 
international organization which includes the Japanese, but its whole 
presentation is extremely one-sided. I do not suggest ‘spokesmen,’ but 
either both sides should be represented, or else Pactric Arrairs should 
present more articles of balanced judgment like Robert S. Morton’s 
‘Japan and China: A War of Minds’ (September 1937).” 

We welcome this opportunity to review the recent record of Pactric 
Arrairs, and invite others among our readers to make suggestions and 
criticisms. It appears that Mr. McWilliams has a clear idea of the kind of 


journal that Paciric Arrairs ought to be. As a number of nations are 


epresented in the Institute of Pacific Relations, there ought to be, 
whenever the interests of two nations clash, a “pro” spokesman and an 


“anti” spokesman. 
This type of international journalism is, as a matter of fact, already 
well represented by a number of publications in a number of countries. 
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Readers all over the world, if they wish to acquaint themselves with th. 
“semi-ofhcial” or “unofficially-official” interpretation of current conty, 


versial issues, need encounter no difficulties. 
The whole tradition of the Institute of Pacific Relations, however. ; 
not representative of this kind of formal or quasi-formal exchange of 


views. The Institute, recognizing that this useful function is already {y) 
filled by other bodies, has always had in mind the broadening and deepen. 
ing of the discussion of international questions, rather than the duplicatioy 
of services already efficiently provided by other bodies. It has therefore 
always emphasized the private views of individual citizens of as man 
countries as possible; but at the same time it has consistently worked tp 
find and bring forward individuals who, in addition to speaking for them. 
selves, could speak as typical representatives of significant groups, inter 
ests and movements. In this way it has developed a type of “spokesman” 
of its own, recognizably different from the type which Mr. McWilliams, 
apparently, wishes to see more fully represented in Pactric AFrairs. 

However, Paciric Arrairs has established within the Institute a func. 
tion of its own which, we think, has within the last few years largely 
justified itself, and is expressed in various activities. We contribute to 
the general documentation of issues discussed by the Institute and various 
bodies within the Institute, or affiliated with the Institute. Although 
probably no two authorities would agree on a definition of the “expert” 
and the “general” public, we do, we think, provide a bridge between 
experts and general public. Above all, we attempt to avoid a “static” 
presentation of issues, but to show, instead, the way in which things are 
going and the way in which they are likely to go. 

Specifically, we think that during the current attempt to subdue China 
Paciric Arrairs has successfully integrated the background of historical 
processes with the foreground of recent events. Is it not true that our 
readers have been led to expect, from the beginning, a protracted and 
increasing Chinese resistance which many believed impossible, but which 
we have both predicted and described, in actual detail? At the same 
time, we have not led our readers to expect a “sudden collapse” in Japan. 
Is it not true also that our readers are in an unusually good position to 
appreciate the full seriousness of the fall of Canton and Hankow, but 
at the same time ean realize what little likelihood there is of a “sell-out” 
that will cripple China? 

In September 1937, we published a group of articles on “Rural Recon- 
struction in China,” “Soviet Society in Northwest China,” and “The New 
Era in Chinese Railway Construction,” which gave readers an insight 
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Comment and Correspondence 

into topics widely discussed at the beginning of the war: the Chinese 
daim that what Japan really feared was a united and progressive China, 
and the Japanese claim that China was in danger of Bolshevization. One 
article in this issue, “Japan and China: A War of Minds,” by Robert S. 
Morton, a writer with especially close Christian contacts in both countries, 


was particularly widely quoted. 

In December 1937, an article on American Far Eastern policy from 
1931 to 1937 analyzed trends which continue to be of undiminished 
importance. An article on “Japanese State Finance” discussed the methods 
and after-effects of the financing of previous Japanese wars, and in so 
doing made it easier to understand Japanese financial policy throughout 
1938. An article on “The Press and Japanese Thought” threw an indirect 
light on the exceedingly dark problem of whether Japanese public opinion 
and Japanese war-mindedness are one and the same thing. An article on 
Japanese prospects in Inner Mongolia made it clear that the Japanese 
would not rapidly and easily establish an “independent Mongol state,” 
which most experts expected at the time. An article on “Japan’s ‘Special 
Interests’ in China” accurately forecast the special Japanese encroach- 
ment on British interests. An article on “ ‘Limited’ War and World War” 
foretold, with equal accuracy, the general spread of aggression that would 
result from failure to check Japanese aggression in China. 

In March 1938, an article (by a Japanese author, and naturally some- 
what guarded in its terms) discussed some of the factors that have since 
led to tightening of military-political control in Japan. An article on the 
processes of transformation in the Chinese army showed how it is possible 
for the Chinese to become steadily more formidable as soldiers, even 
though retreating. This was when the great and growing strength of the 
Chinese was by no means as generally understood as it has been since. 
Japan’s “hunger” for war materials—which has become greater since 
then—was discussed in the same number. 

In June 1938, we began a discussion of the economic soundness of the 
Soviet Union, by “spokesmen” of two different points of view. The im- 
portance of the subject is surely beyond dispute, in view of the widely 
made allegations that the Soviet Union cannot be counted on for the 
international support of peace, because of internal instability. In the same 
number Japan’s most distinguished authority on colonial questions wrote 
on the subect of Korea. In view of the fact that he had recently been 
deprived of his university position as a “pacifist,” it was unreasonable to 
expect him to discuss certain aspects of the Japanese record in Korea; 
but fortunately we were able to supplement his article by translating 
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excerpts from material also based on Japanese sources, but published jp 
the Soviet Union. 

It is obvious from this review that all articles bearing directly or jp. 
directly on the Japanese attempt to subdue China have been carefy!\) 
selected. We were faced with an alternative. Should we select for the 
purpose of having an equal, even if artificial, balance of “neutrality,” o; 
should we select for the purpose of giving our readers the most accurate 
possible insight into the actual course and development of events? |p 
view of the fact that the “spokesman” method was already being prac. 
tised by others, and in view of the whole tradition of the Institute o{ 
Pacific Relations, the choice was obvious. We think that the high propor. 
tion of material which is as timely today as when it was published, and 
the low proportion of material inserted merely as padding against shock, 
justifies our choice. 

Mr. McWilliams, in asserting that he himself is neither pro-Japanese 
nor anti-Communist, implies, perhaps, that Paciric AFFatrs is anti- 
Japanese and pro-Communist. The record of Paciric AFFairs could not 
be so interpreted without straining facts and distorting motives. The facts 
reveal a steady increase of aggression, in which Japan has been a prime 
force. They also reveal that the Soviet Union has been consistently ready 
to resist aggression, and just as consistently ready to negotiate points in 
dispute. These facts are not, in themselves, either “pro” or “anti.” They 
are merely history. Nor have the motives of Pactric Arrarrs been either 
“pro” or “anti.” We have merely attempted to sample, as accurately as 
possible, the actual course of the history of our times; and this means 
that we have been ready to face earlier, rather than later, facts that the 
whole world will have to face sooner or later. 

While avoiding the practice of presenting every controversial question 
through two selected “spokesmen,” we have also done our best to increase 
the representation, in Pactric AFrairs, of national points of view—a 
policy which is not inconsistent with our major policy of trying, first 
and foremost, to establish the real course of events and the real trend of 
developments. In this connection we have succeeded in gradually increas- 
ing the number of articles and reviews by Japanese writers; and we hope 
also, in the near future, to secure material from Soviet contributors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lanp Utitization 1n Cuina. By ]. Lossing Buck and Associates. 
University of Chicago Press. 1938. Vol. I. Description and An- 
alysis. $5.00. Vol. II. Aélas. $5.00. Vol. III. Statistics. $10.00. Set: 


$15.00. 


Rios by the deluge of “surveys” with which printing presses 
overwhelm economists and sociologists, I approached Land Utilization 
in China in a spirit of self-abnegation. But the virtuous feeling of self- 
sacrifice is denied. Dr. Buck and his associates have produced a descrip- 
tive and analytical volume which can be read with interest and enlighten- 
ment. It is something more than a monument of research in the best 
Cornell manner. The authors have contrived a picture of a dense popula- 
tion for whom life is tough and over whom the shadow of Malthus 
persistently hovers—a population with a crude birth rate of about 38 
and a crude death rate of about 27. 

The facts are not merely data marshalled into tables and maps, but 
are the expression of forces which hold a large proportion of the world’s 


population down to the subsistence level. 


Observers are unanimous in the belief that the population of China 
is already redundant and that, with existing productive capacities, a 
large increase in the population can only take place at the expense of a 
serious decline in the standard of living which is already pitifully low. A 
sudden check in mortality unaccompanied by a corresponding drop in 
fertility would, before many years, drive larger and larger sections of 
the population to economic levels at which subsistence is no longer 
possible. Hunger would accomplish what disease was prevented from 
doing. It is perhaps fortunate that any improvement in mortality rates 
will, if it comes, come gradually and may be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding decline in fertility. 

It is a tragic summary of the problem of land utitization in China that 
a rapid decline in mortality from disease should be regarded as a poten- 
tial evil. 

The three volumes now published are outstanding results of the 
international cooperation in fundamental research initiated by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, stimulated by the realization that such problems 
have important international, as well as national, implications. Finance 
was provided by the Rockefeller Foundation, through the International 
Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations; by the Na- 
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tional Economic Council of China, and the Central Bank of China, 4 
large corps of investigators worked under the administration of th. 
Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of Nanking, 

In addition to providing source books for agricultural economics, tur: 
sociology, geography, international affairs, and problems of population, 
nutrition and standards of living, the project built up a corps of tf. 
search workers in a country where problems are manifold and the 
number of competent research workers as yet too few. In the absence 
of a census, which in present circumstances may be long delayed, thes 
volumes will stand for many years as definite reference works on the 
economic and social problems of Chinese agriculture. 

It is impossible to summarize the range of topics covered and the 
conclusions reached. Field work was spread over eight years in 2 
provinces and 168 localities, in an area of nearly 1,400,000 sq. miles, It 
covers 16,786 farms and 38,256 farm families. The earlier chapters of 
Vol. I describe the main agricultural regions and the importance of 
topography, soil, climate, disease and pests, racial groups and accessibil- 
ity to market as controlling factors in land utilization. Drought, wind 
and flood are front page news; but how production is limited by topog- 
raphy, soil erosion and wasteful practices which keep substantial areas 
out of cultivation is not so widely known. The combination of cheap 
labor and high land values causes land which in other countries would 
be marginal, or used for forest or pasture, to be farmed in China. This 
is one effect of the pressure of population on food supply and one cause 
of soil erosion. Yet despite the scarcity of land in relation to the rural 
population, there is much avoidable waste and much scope for improve- 
ments in utilization. The removal of graves from farm land, the elimina- 
tion of land boundaries, and the practice of soil conservation might add 
nearly 25 million acres in the eight agricultural areas of China. 

Agriculture is more self-sufficient in China than in most Western 
countries; but the farmer still requires ready money for many purchases. 
Hence, although the approximation to subsistence farming, and the 
small holdings, encourage crops giving more food and requiring more 
labor per acre, the Chinese farmer is still affected by price movements 
dependent on currency changes. The high proportion of expenditure 
for funerals, weddings and other social occasions eats into the meager 
surpluses and appears to be a factor depressing the standard of living. 
About two thirds of the family budget is spent on food, 98 per cent of 
which consists of plant products and only 2 per cent of animal products. 
Hence although the average intake of calories is adequate the diet lacks 
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| Book Reviews 
| variety and is deficient or unsatisfactory in other respects. Savings are 
» small, some farmers are badly in debt, and in many districts usury is 


a serious problem. The small surplus available makes the farmer es- 
pecially vulnerable to individual misfortune, natural hazards, and the 
burden of heavy taxation collected under a wasteful system, the incidence 
of which is bad. The average size of owner farms is only 4.22 acres 
and of tenant farms only 3.56 acres. Farming is a type of market 
gardening with labor as the predominant source of power. Despite the 
large population, the labor supply is inadequate during the peak of 
the season, though redundant at other times. 

The authors suggest agrarian reform, but make “no attempt to ap- 
praise the so-called agrarian situation which may be thought of in 
terms of the political, economic and social relationships between farmers 
and other classes of society.” This, and the lack of broader generaliza- 
tions, was because of the extent and complexity of the topics investi- 
gated; but can problems of land utilization be fully understood without 
examining other political, economic and social relationships? These in- 
dicate an important line of inquiry. It would be useful to analyze how 
rural problems are interrelated with industrial development, interna- 
tional trade and relations, political organization and political movements, 
the class struggle and so on. At the Yosemite Conference the suggestion 
was made to the International Research Committee that it arrange for 
experts to contribute a series of interpretive essays on China’s political, 
social and economic problems. It is to be hoped that this will be found 
practicable, so that policy may be more closely related to inquiry and 
more readers made familiar with the problems of China. Dr. Buck’s 
analysis and the excellent collection of maps and statistics provide a 


necessary basis for such essays in interpretation. 
H. BetsHaw 


Auckland University College, July 1938 


Survey OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1935. By Arnold ]. Toynbee, 
assisted by V. M. Boulter. London and New York: Oxford Unt- 
versity Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1936. 2 vols. pp. ix/455 and xi/568. $13.00. 
Tue Sag, issue of 1936. 1937. 1 vol. pp. xiii/1006. $14.00. 


I. Tus excellent series, long directed and edited by Arnold J. 
Toynbee, the Far Eastern section is now compiled by G. E. Hubbard. 
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For 1935, Mr. Hubbard has dealt with five main subjects: Internal cop, 
ditions in China; internal conditions in Japan; Sino-Japanese relation 
and the control of North China; Outer Mongolia; the Philippines. 4) 
of the observations appear to be drawn from the best sources, and th: 
general balance is excellent, as can be seen from the treatment of Sino. 


Japanese relations, which are allotted more than two-thirds of the space 


as is historically justified. They continued to dominate all questions oj 
the Far East and the Pacific in 1936, and accordingly in the volume {o; 
1936 the main headings are altered to substitute the economic and 
strategic relations between Manchukuo and Japan for the discussion o{ 
Outer Mongolia, while the survey of the Philippines is replaced by ; 
study of Japan and the Soviet Union. 

The fate of the Philippines, abandoned by America to a prospective 
independence which cannot fail to affect the general balance of forces in 
the Far East, suggests that more attention should have been given + 


involving the abdication of the king and a visible increase of cordiality 
in relations with Japan and Germany. Something should also have been 
said of French Indochina, whose common frontiers of 1,500 kilometers 
with China and 2,000 with Siam have increased so much in importance 
from 1937 onward. Netherlands India, also, deserved mention of the 
importance of its oil-fields, the gradual solution of its economic crisis 
and the difficulties of its defense problems, which link it so closely with 
the Pacific. The importance of Sinkiang, or Chinese Turkistan, might 
also be suggested for future note. In short, it should be recognized that 
it is impossible to follow the political development of the Far East 
without watching every country in the Far East and taking account of 
its connections with the West and with America. 

Apart from this lack of comprehensiveness, Mr. Hubbard’s treatment 
is as exact, clear and circumstantial as could be expected. The discussion 
of the character of General Chiang Kai-shek, for instance, reveals both 
his ability to convert the hesitancies of China, gradually, into a united 
national purpose, and his own waverings in face of Japan. During the 
first months of 1935, there seemed to be growing friendship between 
China and Japan. After long interruption, Chiang Kai-shek had renewed 
relations with the: representatives of the Japanese Government in China. 
The Chinese Government was giving proof of its goodwill toward 
Tokyo, by taking steps to control anti-Japanese agitation. Instructions 
were sent to provincial and municipal authorities to suppress all move- 
ments likely to impair relations with “other countries.” In Tokyo, the 
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| Minister of Foreign Affairs still counted on attaining his purposes 
: through Chiang Kai-shek. The Japanese military, however, disagreed 
E with the diplomats. They were eager to press forward, and openly under- 
» mined the position of Chiang Kai-shek. In June, 1935, while he was in 
F the distant province of Ssuch‘uan, Japanese interests improved the occa- 
F sion by demanding the suppression of the Blueshirts and local Kuomin- 
q tang branches in North China. Chiang, however, kept up the appear- 
© ances of a cordial attitude toward Japan. 


In November, 1935, at the plenary session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang, which was followed immediately by the 
fifth National Party Congress, Chiang Kai-shek scored a personal tri- 
umph by having his policy of “cooperation with Japan” approved. 
Fortified by the attitude and decisions of the Kuomintang, he then 
telegraphed to the Chinese leaders in the North to break off negotiations 
with the Japanese military and to refer matters in future to the Central 
Government. In taking this firmer line, the General’s policy was to take 
advantage not only of jealousy between the Japanese military authorities 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but also of rivalry between dif- 
ferent Japanese officers who were playing personal politics in North 
China. Simultaneously, believing that the building up of the hinterland 
of China was the only possible way of escaping foreign control, Chiang 


Kai-shek launched the movement for “economic reconstruction of the 
people,” developing out of the “New Life” movement. The latter was 
intended to cement the foundations of spiritual and moral reconstruction, 
while the economic program was to further progress in national economic 


and material reconstruction. 

In 1936 there was a quarrel between Nanking and the Southwest. 
This originated partly in personal jealousies. Pai Chung-hsi and Li 
Tsung-jen, the generals who controlled Kuanghsi, had never forgotten 
their bitterness against Chiang Kai-shek, from whom they felt that they 
had received too little reward for their share in the struggle against the 
warlords for national unity in 1926. Economic causes were also present; 
especially the loss, to the provincial authorities of Kuanghsi, of the 
revenue from taxes on opium in transit through the province. This had 
been maneuvered by Chiang Kai-shek while he was in West China in 
1935: he had arranged to transport opium from Kueichou and Yiinnan 
around by the north to the Yangtze, to be floated downstream for the 
benefit of the revenues of Central China, under his own direct control. 
It may be noted here that in these recent years, during which he had 
visited every province in China Proper, Chiang had never set foot in 
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Canton since he had left in 1926 on his trizmphant march to the non} 
On June 2, 1936 the three southern military chiefs telegraphed to th. 
Central Government protesting against the reinforcing of the Japanes 
garrisons in North China and demanding that the Government show 


resistance. A week later, in spite of the fact that a special envoy sent }y 


plane was already conferring with Chiang at Nanking, an army from 
Kuangtung and Kuanghsi began to move north, following the roy 
taken by Chiang Kai-shek himself in 1926, with the plain intention of 
threatening the Central Government. In thus using the demand {fo 
resistance to Japan as an excuse for threatening the Central Government, 
the Southwestern generals laid themselves open to criticism and doubt 
of their own sincerity. They had not in fact shown any great zeal in 
preventing the penetration of Japanese influence into their own provinces, 


t 
r 
ite 


and were at that very time employing Japanese technical advisors. They 
may also have received military supplies from Japanese sources. There 
was reason to believe, accordingly, that the whole campaign was nothing 
but a desperate expedient to avoid the growing movement for national 
unification under the authority of Chiang Kai-shek and the Nanking 
Government. 

The trial by arms was brief. The Nanking authorities avoided battle, 
withdrawing their troops through Yiinnan. The general commanding at 
Canton lost the support of his own people, who showed their dissatis- 
faction with his policy and with the fall in the local currency, for which 
they held him responsible. Some of his principal subordinates and most 
of his air force went over to Nanking, and on July 18 he fled to Hong. 
kong. The Southwestern army chiefs recalled their troops. They kept 
up their defiance of Nanking for a while, but under the pressure of a 
virtual blockade of the province they finally gave in. By the end of 
August the “revolt of the Southwest” was over, without a single soldier 
of the Central Government having crossed the frontiers of Kuangtung. 
(These very generals have since been foremost in the war of defense 
against Japan.» 

This recital reveals the complicated pattern of all the threads that it 
was necessary for Chiang Kai-shek to gather patiently into his own 
hands. His final efforts brought him to Sian at the end of 1936, to face 
the mutinous troops who were refusing to fight the Communists. What- 
ever may be the explanation of the kidnapping of Chiang Kai-shek by 
Chang Hsiieh-liang, followed by the surrender of Chang Hsiieh-liang 
and the return of both to Nanking, by plane, Chiang came out of the 
affair a bigger man. I noted this, writing in France, in the spring of 
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the nonh Je 1937, and am glad to find myself in agreement on this essential point 
1ed to the [Ee with Mr. Hubbard, who writes that the standing of Chiang Kai-shek 


Japanese was in no way impaired by what happened at Sian. It was not long 
ent show before the incorporation of the Red Army in the national forces resulted 
VY sent by [Me from this episode: another step toward the creation of national solidarity 
my from in the face of Japan. 
the route Je Rocrr Lévy 


Paris, August 1938 
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id douby Forty YEARS oF AMERICAN-JAPANESE Rexations. By Foster Rhea 
zeal in fe Dulles. New York and London: Appleton-Century. 1937. pp. Vil 

rovinces + 289. $3.00. 

rs. They j 

» There M.. Duttés has written an account of American-Japanese re- 
nothing [i lations marked by notable objectivity and a judicious choice of historical 
national materials. For the past 40 years those relations have mainly been con- 


lanking [MB cerned with the rise and decline of the Open Door Policy. Mr. Dulles 
assumes that the fundamental issue has always been the attitude of these 


battle, two powers toward China. Other issues, such as the immigration problem 

ding at i and naval rivalry in the Pacific, though appraised, are relegated to the 
lissatis- background. In 1870 American policy toward Japan and China had 
which [little in common with that of the great powers. Consequently neither 
1 most China nor Japan felt any apprehension of American intentions. In 1894 
Hong- {i came the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, followed by the seizure of 
y kept the Philippines in 1898. This put America in a position to contend with 
e of a the imperialist powers for the spoils of a rich but inert China. The new 
nd of phase was marked by Hay’s Open Door notes. Following Tyler Den- 
oldier [i nett’s interpretation, the author explains in some detail the background 
tung. and consequences of the notes. Both their motivation and their British 
‘fense J inspiration are discussed. It is clear from this account that it was not an 
act of charity on the part of the American Government toward China 

lat it | to issue these notes, but rather an attempt to put a brake on the more 
own impatient powers—especially Tsarist Russia. In this way the powers not 

face so influential at Peking, or so well placed geographically for competi- 

Vhat- tion with Russia, like Great Britain, or handicapped by a late entry into 
k by the race, like America, might secure a “fair” share of the prize. However, 
lang it is one of the safest maxims in history that the effect, not the motive, 
“the matters. Regardless of the motive of the Open Door Policy and its 
x of corollary, the maintenance of the independence of China, it probably did 
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help preserve some of the remnants of Chinese integrity in those ty 
bulent years preceding the collapse of Russian ambitions in the Far Fi 

In analyzing the origins of Japanese imperialism, Mr. Dulles raises , 
point of special importance in citing Hideyoshi’s expedition to Korea j; 
1592 as an example of imperialist expansion. The use of the term “jp. 
perialist” with reference to a feudal country like Japan, in 1592, raise 
too many fundamental problems to be discussed in a review. Mr. Dulle 
uses this term quite frequently; and the way he uses it of Hideyosh;’ 
Korean adventure reveals his failure to attempt to explain the nature an} 
dynamics of modern imperialism. However, Mr. Dulles is well aware o: 
the relatively early appearance of the urge, whether it be called imperiz. 
ism or not, which propelled Japan so soon after becoming a capitalis 
nation along the road of expansion. In 1887 Viscount Tani defined wh 
was to be one of the most consistent methods of Japanese expansionism 
to wait and seize the moment when Europe was in confusion, so thi 
a still comparatively weak Japan could attain its objectives in the Fi; 
East unmolested. At almost every serious European crisis—during th: 
Great War, at the depth of the depression of 1931, and in the succeeding 
crisis-shaken years—Japan has taken rapid strides toward its goal. 

In tracing the change from mutual cordiality between Japan and 
America throughout the Russo-Japanese war to increasing distrust ever 
since, Mr. Dulles points out that both Japan and America were opposed 
to the consolidation of European imperialism in China. Japan rather 
welcomed the definite entry of America into the Far East by the acquis 
tion of the Philippines. Furthermore, since the Open Door notes were 
patently directed against Russian encroachment in Manchuria and North 
China, Japan warmly approved of them. But for all the heralded suc. 
cess of these notes and their result in maintaining the integrity of 
China, Japanese enthusiasm cooled when there appeared two flaws. 
First, the exclusion of Manchuria from the understanding aroused anx- 
ious inquiries from Japan, equivocally answered by the American State 
Departinent. Secondly, it became manifest that America was quite un- 
prepared to take any measure in support of the Open Door involving 
even the slightest risk of war. This the energetic Theodore Roosevelt 
and the imperialist-minded Taft were both forced to admit. Even today 
this strongly influences American policy in the Far East. The Japanese 
estimate of the value of this purely moral form of coercion, aimed against 


a Russia prepared to resort if necessary to force, rapidly depreciated. 
America, after the recriminations attendant upon the Portsmouth Con- 
ference had died down, felt that the Tsarist menace in the Far East 
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F had been removed only to make way for an equally ambitious but more 
> -ficient and better situated Japan. 


Thus the accumulated fear of Russia which American statesmen had 


‘ come to feel was transferred to Japan. Japan’s Siberian adventure further 
© intensified American distrust. Perhaps no other power showed more 
alarm at the Twenty-one Demands than the United States. At Versailles 
S there was a combat between the idealistic and muddled Wilson and the 
F resolute Japanese delegation; but drama was lacking since the Secret 
| Treaties had foreordained a Japanese victory. But the American public 
| felt that Wilson had yielded supinely. The balances were once more 
’ tipped in favor of America at Washington in 1922. However, it was far 
' from a complete American victory, for maintenance of the status quo in 
© the Pacific, and the naval agreement, left Japan invulnerable in the Far 
- Fast. In this settlement also appeared the same weakness as in the earlier 
| American policy—the absence of any machinery to enforce it. Never- 
F theless there followed a few years of comparative amity, in spite of 
| America’s Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, the chauvinism of which 
F Mr. Dulles uncompromisingly criticizes. 


Then came the Manchurian Incident, the waning of the Open Door 


| Policy, and its metamorphosis into another essentially moral pronounce- 


ment—the Non-Recognition doctrine of Stimson which, like the Open 
Door, has had some degree of success in its early stages, but will fail 
unless supported by more active or concerted measures. The book con- 
cludes with a summary of the naval race begun in 1934 and the break- 
down of naval conversations iii 1936. 

Many interesting problems have been omitted, such as a discussion of 
why Wilson withdrew from the Financial Consortium in 1913; or the 
effect of the Nishihara loans on American-Japanese relations; or, of 
even more importance, the recognition by the United States of the Soviet 
Union and its repercussions in Far Eastern affairs. Mr. Dulles has 
passed over these and other problems; but it is surprising in a book of 
this compass that he has covered so much ground. 

In the bibliographical note, the author lists and comments on the 
monographs, memoirs, documents, diplomatic records and _ periodicals 
which he has used. Throughout the book are scattered quotations from 
newspapers and periodicals of both countries; but almost all the source 
material is drawn from American rather than Japanese works, unless 


in translation. 
E. H. Norman 


New York, October 1938 
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MATERIALS ON JAPANESE SociAL AND Economic History: Toxy. 
cawa Japan (1). Edited by Neil Skene Smith. London: P. §. King 
& Sons Ltd. 1937. pp. xvi + 176. Illus. 5s. 


) is the first in a series of studies intended to discover some. 
thing of the basis, especially economic, of modern Japan. It is the resy}; 
of painstaking editing on the part of Professor Smith, while he was ; 


from writings on Japanese economics. Over half of the text is translated 
from a recent work on Edo and Osaka by Professor Shigetomo Koda of 
the Tokyo University of Commerce. Other extracts are from Japanes 
authors of the 18th century, well-known contemporary Japanese econ. 
omists, and others. Effort has been made to select the most valuable 
material for a well-rounded picture of economic life in Japan after the 
seventeenth century. As the second study in the series, a translation of 
An Economic History of Japan, by Professor Takao Tsuchiya, has already 
appeared in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan ( 1939), 
where this work also originally appeared, it is of added value to have 
this first study printed separately. 

Following notes on the illustrations (largely old wood block prints of 
famous places and products), a table of weights and measures, and : 
short introduction on the social and economic background of Japan, 
there are four chapters under the main headings of resources; population 
and methods of living; communications; and trade. Although much of 
the material on resources and population has appeared elsewhere, the 
editor’s account of the Japanese method of living (pp. 37-50)is of general 
interest. It is enhanced, as is the whole work, by the illustrations. The 
section on communications, based largely on Professor Koda’s work, is 
divided into a relatively popular account of roads and a study showing 
the importance of rice in sea transportation (p. 76). Rice from the north 
of the main island was sent directly to Edo, and that from the south 
(Hyuga) and northwest (Echigo to Echizen), to Osaka, where it either 
was consumed or formed the basis of trade between Osaka and Edo. 

This rice trade, as well as that of products like oil, was affected by the 
decline of the warriors’ financial stability in the east in Edo, whose in- 
debtedness to the Osaka merchants rose abruptly after 1804 (p. 81). A 
description follows of wholesale traders (tonya) and broker-merchants 
(nakagai) and the formation of the Federation of Guilds (kabu nakama). 
Rice exchanges were important in Tokugawa life. One of the largest was 
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| Japanese social and economic history after 1600. 
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that of the Dojima market in Osaka. Here, according to A Guide to the 
Buying and Selling of Rice (p. 133), written in 1748: 


To accelerate the business in actual rice, dealings have been instituted 


hin which actual rice does not figure, but which are based only on 


quotations. Transactions in 10 and 20 kokw units can also be done. From 
all parts of the country, traders flock here daily, and some make their 
fortune in the twinkling of an eye, while others suffer heavy loss. . . . 
The trade of this market is also particularly noteworthy, in that while it 
may import millions of kok, dealings can be carried on without any rice 


being touched. 
Although the selection is well balanced, the extract of Miyazaki’s 


| Essentials of Agriculture (p. 27) is misleading. When he states “Japan 


does not suffer from the scourge of great natural calamities,” it should be 


' remembered that because of the severity of the famine of 1783, there 
) were tales of half the population starving in the north, while conditions 
| were so acute that 27 peasant uprisings were recorded for that year alone. 
| The mention of persons by more than just their honorary titles or 


popular names, as Mizuno Tadakuni for Mizuno, Echizen no Kami, and 


Matsudaira Sadanobu for Rakuo Matsudaira (p. 89) would simplify 
! identification for those not familiar with Japanese names. For the sources 
' on which Professor Koda and others based the statements in their sec- 


ondary studies, this volume is of little aid; but that is asking too much, 
perhaps, of an undertaking which so admirably presents materials on 


Hucu Borton 
Columbia University, October 1938 


Was Witt Japan? By H. H. v. Doemming. Jena: Diederichs 
Verlag. 1934. pp. 309. WeLtrevoLuTions-Kriec. By Edward 
Stadtler. Diisseldorf: Neuer Zeitverlag. 1937. pp. 304. Moskaus 
Hanp 1M Fernen Osten. By E. Médlhammer. Berlin-Leipzig: 


Nibelungen-Verlag. 1937. pp. 186. M. 4. 


¢ three books are listed together, because they are all 
written from the standpoint of German national-socialism, and because 
they all concern the Far East. Their factual value is nil; in fact, they 
contain many doubtful data which may mislead the reader. Their sig- 
nificance lies in the political attitude which they disclose and in the con- 
nection between this attitude and the position of the present German 
Government in the Sino-Japanese conflict. In spite of the considerable 
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interest of German export trade and political expansion in a non-Japaney 
China, the prevailing tendency of the Nazi regime has been to supp, 
Japan’s imperialist aggression in its manifold activities. China’s gq 
therefore is presented with increasing distortion, whereas Japan’s polic 
appears as fully justifiable, or even as something that deserves admirati: 
and imitation. 

The conquest of Manchuria is approved, with racial and historic; 
arguments. There may be 32 million Chinese in Manchuria and on); 
80,000 people who still speak Manchu, but formerly the Manchus x. 
trolled this territory. Therefore the Japanese “merely returned Manchur; 
to its legal masters” (Doemming, p. 150). Médlhammer does not worn 
about the historical aspect at all. For him the problem boils down to th: 
simple philosophy of the stronger stick. The Japanese army felt able 
take Manchuria, and so it did. “As always, here again it was on) 
success which decided” (p. 90). If Manchuria had been linked tp 
Nanking, it would have been open “to the American-Chinese-ant. 
Japanese influence” (p. 89). That had to be prevented. China now re. 
ceives the good advice to subordinate itself to Japan, which in any cas 
“cannot tolerate the development of a strong and united China” (Doen. 
ming, p. 202). Japan absolutely must have China’s markets (Mid. 
hammer, p. 113). You may call that imperialism. E. Stadtler does no 
shun the expression: “Japan, paying no attention to Versailles, will realize 
its Asia-Imperialism” (Stadtler, p. 259). 

The main enemy of Japan remains the Soviet Union. This point i: 
elaborately developed by all three authors. But unfortunately Japan, « 
the same time, “had to become the most intense world rival of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers.” Besides being bound to attack Russia, “Japan's 
colonial and economic policy has to push aggressively against the Anglo- 
Saxon world.” (Stadtler, pp. 232 ff.). “Japan has become a fatal danger 
to England,” and “it is well known that Japan also is a deadly enemy 
of the U.S.A.” (Stadtler, pp. 285 and 232). 

The conclusions from these statements are bland and frank. They are 
offered in the shape of jovial admonitions—not to the Japanese Govern: 
ment, because it apparently does not need them; nor to the U.S.A, 
“which, speaking among ourselves, really does not know much about 
high politics.” It is England which Dr. Stadtler lectures. The time 
of England’s political leadership has gone, irrevocably (p. 284), and 
England would do well to follow the leadership of younger and stronger 
imperialists, like Mussolini and Hitler. England ought to open Australia 
to Japan (p. 266), whose surplus population feels very much attracted 
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Bby southern regions like the Philippines, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Hawaii (p- 233). England ought to give money and raw materials to 
Mussolini, who needs both (p. 265), and link the Empire’s fate with the 
tates of the “axis.” 

That is the constructive, positive plan of world politics offered by Dr. 
Istadtler and his friends. The possibly destructive, negative side is only 


; discreetly hinted at. If England, in self-defense, should decide to fight 


Jtaly, then Japan, “lying in ambush,” would certainly 2nd at once seize 


‘Australia “for reasons of Asiatic population, policy and morale.” Hitler’s 


Third Reich might not be too eager, either, to thank England for “serv- 


B ices” rendered to Germany (quotation marks in the original, Stadtler, 
P p. 261). And—“think of the world of Islam, think of the Negro Front 


Pin Africa!” (p. 265.) 


The tone is amazing, but so is the argument. All of the implications 


‘cannot be dealt with here. One thing, however, is clear beyond any 
F doubt: as far as the Far East is concerned, in the eyes of these Nazi 
| writers Japan’s aggressive policy is completely approved. Significantly, 
© Modlhammer’s book is headed by a statement of the Japanese chargé 
| d affaires in Berlin. It is prefaced by Von Ribbentrop, who once more 
: emphasizes the international union between Japan, Italy, and Germany. 


K. A. WirrroceL 
New York, September 1938 


Japan Deries THE Wortp. By James A. B. Scherer. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938. pp. 311. $2.50. 


D.. ScHERER went to Japan in 1892 to teach English. Many 


| years later he became President of the California Institute of Technology. 
| He revisited Japan three times between 1923 and 1932, and again for 
| the four years 1932 to 1936. He has written many books about Japan; 
was decorated by order of the Emperor with the “Order of the Sacred 
| Treasure”; and says he loves the Japanese people. His book is a mixture 
| of impressions of Japanese life and history, together with a violent in- 
| dictment of the present military and ruling classes. It includes chapters 
' on the “Militarist Tradition,’ “Emperor Worship,” “Hara-Kiri,” 


“Geishas,” “Filial Prostitutes,” “Peasants and Population,” “The Four 

Big Families,” and the modern political scene and its international 

setting. While I am not familiar with Dr. Scherer’s earlier works, this 
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book contains a good deal that might have appeared in them, dressej 
up with appropriate comment on the present crisis. This is not 1 
suggest that it is uninteresting cr “shopworn.” It is, however, the usy:| 
story of Japan that every commentator must and does tell. I’. is the de. 
scription of an observer or reporter rather than the scientific analys 
of an economist or political scientist. 

Dr. Scherer arrived in Japan during the “romantic period” when 
Japan was still a theme for light operas in the Western world, and 2 
a time in his own life when the quaint and the romantic were bound to 
make a special appeal. Though he is not uncritical of “this” Japan, 
the influence of it still lives on and one gathers that the modern and 
dangerous Japan is artificial and unnatural, and not the true Japan that 
lives in the hearts of the masses of its people. This section of the book 
is familiar ground. The other sections are more interesting and valu. 
able. The author has special knowledge of many of the Japanese leaders. 
A number of those now in the headlines were his students in Sag: 
many years ago, and one begins to understand them (or thinks that 
one does) as he writes of their boyhood characters and ideals. 

The section dealing with the militarist tradition is particularly in. 
teresting. It attempts an analysis of Japanese history and society, and 
gives a reasonable and persuasive explanation of the central position of 
the soldier in Japan, as contrasted with China. 

The final chapters describe under the title of the “Eight Crucial In- 
cidents” the history of the last seven years. The interpretation of these 
“Incidents” or “affairs involving violence, whether a plot of four men 
or a war against 400 million” is revealing—if accurate—of much that 
is difficult to understand in recent Japanese history. But one cannot 
help feeling that the author is a man of strong personal likes and dis- 
likes, and that his opinions of individuals and of their actions are likely 
to be colored by these sentiments. Japan Defies the World should be 
read by all those who are concerned about the Far East. But certain 
sections of it at any rate should be read with discrimination, and the 
opinions expressed should be checked with those of other experts and 
authorities. 

An appendix gives in chart form the “set up” of the four big fam- 
ilies of Japan, thé Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasuda, and will 
repay examination by those interested in centralized control and inter- 
locking directorates. 

Norman MacKEnziz 
Toronto, April 1938 
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Tue JAPANESE Manpatep Istanps. By P. C. Pauwels. Thesis, 
Batavia Law School. 1936. 


on relationship of Japan to the former German islands in the 
Pacific, north of the equator, dates back to the world war, when the 
Japanese forces occupied them. The germs of the legal tie lay in a 
secret promise made by England to Japan in 1917, to refrain from 
opposing Japan at the peace negotiations if it claimed the right to annex 
this archipelago. But the Peace Conference gave birth to the idea of 
mandate government, which was eventually applied in varying degrees 
to nearly all the former colonies of Germany and Turkey. So the germs 
did not develop quite as Japan had imagined; but the C mandates, to 
which the Japanese mandate belongs, provide for government by the 
mandatory power as an integral part of its own territory, with little 
difference from annexation in practice. 

Chapter III, “How Japan Carried out the Mandate,” shows that the 
economic profit from annexation could hardly have been greater than 
that which accrues under existing conditions. One may give Japan credit 
for having stimulated the development of these islands by subsidies, 
but the fact remains that the results have been beneficial only to the 
Japanese themselves. This chapter is the best in the book. The useful in- 
formation about these relatively unknown regions contained in the 
annual reports of the Japanese Government to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission and in the minutes of the sessions of this Commission is 
considerable, and is systematically dealt with here and arranged for easy 
reference. 

Not so successful is the account of the negotiations at the Peace Con- 
ference. The reader who does not know the history of the prolix man- 
dates articles of the Covenant will meet with difficulties if he tries to 
learn what it was from the many drafts here printed in full. A similar 
objection might be raised against the last chapter, on the question 
whether Japan can retain the mandate after leaving the League. To 
defend his own affirmative answer he quotes no less than 17 writers. 
This may be a proof of serious study, but results in a tiresome repetition 
of many arguments. Besides, the question has remained academic, since 
the League has not taken any explicit decision. Instead of looking for 
juridical arguments to gloss over this queer situation (a method grate- 
fully resorted to in these days), one would have preferred to put the 
question in this way: Would there be any chance of the mandate be- 
ing allotted to Japan now, if the League had to fulfill this task once 
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more? Notwithstanding the perfectly correct manner in which Japan 
has carried out the mandate, it seems safe to say that the answer would 
be in the negative. 


H. Epetman 
Netherlands, May 1938 


Tue Last Genro: Toe Man Wuo Westernizep Japan. By Buny 
Omura. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1938. pp. 442. $3.50. 


F oR 20 years Prince Saionji Kimmochi has been the most dis. 
tinguished subject of the Emperor of Japan. He is now 88, and Mr. 
Omura has brought out a biography of 442 pages while the last remain- 
ing Elder Statesman is still alive. He calls it “a romance based on 
authentic historical facts.” It is written like a novel, with conversations 
reported at length and emotions described in detail. It was apparently 
written in English, and perhaps this enabled the author to avoid mak- 
ing it a mere panegyric, which the biographies of distinguished living 
men generally are. Both the principal and subsidiary characters are 
handled with a freedom which in most countries would get the author 
into serious trouble. There are three useful appendices: a glossary of 
Japanese words; a gazetteer of places; and a Who’s Who of some 200 
people. Of these 12 were assassinated, three (actually several more) have 
had their lives attempted, some of them several times; and one slit his 
belly in the approved manner. 

There is an extraordinary quality about the book, especially in the 
manner in which the characters address one another. The author has 
apparently adopted styles of address such as he thinks that foreigners 
would use, rather than such as Japanese use toward one another. Prince 
Ito is constantly addressed as “Genro Ito,” and Saionji as “Prince,” 
from his youth up, though his kuge title would not be so translated. 
In the conversations, the author has a double purpose: he reports what 
the characters might quite credibly have said on any one occasion; 
but he also has an eye on the instruction of the reader, and sets forth 
the changes in the Japanese scene and the attitudes towards them adopted 
by Japanese of varying temperament. 

There is no lack of due hero-worship of Saionji, so Mr. Omura rather 
defiantly gives us Saionji’s succession of mistresses, it being a family 
tradition that the head of the house of Saionji does not marry. This 
creates a travesty of the continuing family, for though custom permits 
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1 Japan and even ordains that the succession be kept up by adoption when the 
a line fails, with the Saionjis it was all adoption and no line. Saionji 
was a Tokudaiji by birth, and his younger brother was adopted into 
‘MAN another family, and became a merchant prince, Baron Sumitomo. 
Y 1938 Saionji is represented as more often than not beginning a remark 
or a speech with “Huh”—which may be a mannerism of the great man, 
Bunj but becomes a little monotonous in print. Mr. Omura hardly seems to 
convey the Japanese sentiment regarding murder. He makes his char- 
acters deplore the somewhat frequent assassinations, but does not ex- 
; plain the amount of admiration with which they are regarded. Fitzurse’s 
t dis. speech in Mr. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, in which he emphasizes 
, Mr. that the murder was “disinterested,” would have been superfluous in 
_ Japan, where the disinterested murder is the subject of spontaneous and 
d - unfeigned admiration. 
0—~" The reader will get a very fair idea of Saionji’s character and of some 
ently of the political changes in Japan. To call Saionji “the statesman who 
mak. Westernized Japan” savors of exaggeration. He gives rather the im- 
ied pression of having done much of his work under protest. A studious 
= retirement was always his aim, and he has never been allowed to enjoy 
< it for long. Japan works its old men very hard. 
0 
a A. Morcan Younc 
lave Oxford, July 1938 
his 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE VON JAPAN, 1933-35, mit Erganzungen fiir die 
the Jahre 1906-32. Vol. V of the work commenced by Oskar Nachod, 
has containing references Nos. 18399 to 25376. By Hans Praesent and 
ers Wolf Haenisch. Leipzig: Hiersemann. 1937. pp. xii + 452. 
nce 
% . —_ in the main from two great German libraries with 
“i which the editors are connected, the 7,000 references here collected indi- 
4 cate a considerable increase in foreign-language literature about Japan, 
th compared with the previous three-year period. Even so, the compilers do 
os not claim to have had access to all those sources which would have to be 


surveyed to make such a work as this really comprehensive. In Japan 
itself the compilation of bibliographical reference material is as yet incom- 
plete; and one notes with regret that evidently important foreign publica- 
tions have not been accessible to the authors in the original, though, to 
judge from listings in the catalogues of German distributing houses, there 
must be copies of them somewhere in the Reich. 
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As in the previous volume, the arrangement departs from that used by 
Nachod himself, which was influenced by his Japanological interests, an: 
reflects more closely the present preoccupation of German scholars with 
a geo-political approach to the study of peoples and nations. The resy(; 
is decidedly helpful from the pragmatic standpoint. With the adoption 
of a more refined system of subtitles, the editors avoid the necessity for ; 
subject index. Cross references under each subtitle take the place of my. 
tiple listing of individual titles. Since German and English names an 
titles predominate, there is not the difficulty sometimes experienced with 
German works in regard to the transliteration of names. 
For many topics, no other reference work even remotely approaches this 
in completeness; and for the subject as a whole this volume joins jt 
predecessors as undoubtedly the fullest and most reliable standard work. 


Bruno Lasker 


La Tracepia DELLA Cina. By Mario Buggelli. Milan: Librerig 
Antiquaria Mediolanum. 1937. pp. x + 308. Illus. 


, book aims to explain the political situation of China at 


the end of 1936 and its possible developments. The examination of the 
geographical, racial, economic, political and historical foundations of 
China’s life keeps to well known lines. Some inaccuracies do not essen- 
tially mar the interest of this section nor its utility for the general 
reader. However, the relations between China and the West cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated when the author, after dwelling on Macartney’s 
embassy (1792), jumps to 1875, without even mentioning the wars of 
1840-42 (Nanking Treaty) and 1856-60 (Tientsin treaties), the Taiping 
rebellion, the Ili Treaty, etc. As to present conditions, the author puts 
too much stress on the political independence of many provinces of 
China from the National Government, the purposes and achievements 
of which he undervalues. 

The situation of China, between Japan and the Soviet Union, is the 
main topic of the book. The author believes in the probability of an 
increasing cooperation between Japan and China in order to fight against 
the Communist forces in the North, and states that “the Nanking Gov- 
ernment will never reject a Sino-Japanese cooperation, aiming at the 
organization of the yellow races .. . excluding any influence . . . of 
the Western powers.” This has for the time being been completely dis- 
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proved by events; but prophesying is always a dangerous trade, par- 


ticularly in Far Eastern questions. 
C. Dracont 


Rome, August 1938 


FrencH Inpo-Cuina. By Virginia Thompson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. (Published for the American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations.) 1937. pp. 517. $5.00. 


M.: THompson’s work is the first study in English of France’s 
Far Eastern colony as a whole. In fact it is really the first of a general 
character to include all aspects of the country as well as its sociological, 
economic and colonization problems. The bibliography on French Indo- 
china, in French, is infinitely rich; but most books and articles only 
take up a single point of detail or a particular problem. The same applies 
to the increasing number of works or periodicals now being printed in 
the Annamese tongue. Miss Thompson provides all that the historian, 
sociologist or economist could legitimately wish for. The various aspects 
of the Indochinese question, such as the more or less unhealthy start of 
colonization, political evolution of the administration, conflict of races, 
reactions of individuals—all are set forth with marked exactitude and 
perspicacity. 

Yet Miss Thompson, in my opinion, commits a slight error in con- 
sidering the policy and methods of French administration in Indochina 
as a whole. One must guard against forgetting that for long, and until 
recent years, the French Government and French opinion as a whole 
focused their attention almost exclusively on North Africa. The unhappy 
result of this was to make the colonial administration in Paris believe 
that lessons learned from Southern Mediterranean experience were ap- 
plicable to all French colonies. 

Neither can the question of newly arrived administrators and their 
attitude towards more experienced colleagues be considered as one form- 
ing part of the administration as a whole. Miss Thompson correctly cites 
the reasons emanating from character and French internal politics that 
prompt them to suspect and avoid one another the moment they set 
foot ashore in the colony. This is true. But it seems to me that another 
element enters in to cause this attitude. In a contemporary French 
novel, Partir, by Roland Dorgelés, a French traveler arriving in Egypt 
exclaims, on contemplating the seething crowds of Alexandria: “Ptolemy 
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did not discover Egypt. I have!” I quote these words from memory ty 
illustrate the mentality of the newly arrived French colonial adminis. 
trator in Saigon or Hanoi. He has ambition, a will to discover, a sort o; 
feverish desire to dissect for himself all the tangled aspects of relations 
between the French and the Annamese (or Cambodians or Laotians), 
He gives no heed to observations from his predecessors but prefers to 
reconstruct things personally and try by his own proper reasoning to 
reach conclusions either new or old. He has none of the conformiy 
ideas of certain foreign colonial officials. Is not the best and only way 
to gain his ends to turn his back resolutely on his colleagues and pore over 
the new problems facing him, alone and by himself? 

Apart from this criticism, or rather suggestion, the sociological part 
of Miss Thompson’s work is excellent. The same can be said of the 
economic matter, though I should like to have found more figures, 
statistics and charts. In the same way the absence of one or more good 
maps is regrettable, as that at the head of the book is more a sketch than 
a real map. 

All considered, Miss Thompson has made a valuable contribution that 
will prove useful not only to the English-speaking public but that of 
France as well. It is to be hoped the volume will be widely read. Its 
publication during a time of stress in the Far East, when French Indo- 
china may be called to play an important part, increases the book's 
worth. 

Jean-Yves LE Brancuu 
New York, August 1938 


New Guinea. Published by ]. H. de Bussy under the auspices of 
the Moluccas Institute, Amsterdam. 1937. 


po first volume of this standard work came out in 1935 
and the volume now under review—Volume Il—appeared at the end 
of last year. Volume I dealt with soil, climate, vegetation, fauna, popula- 
tion, forests and missions. Volume II devotes 400 pages to a considera- 
tion of the two closely related aspects of economics and government. 
A third volume is in’ preparation. 

Chapter One of the second volume treats of the government organiza- 
tion, including the judiciary department, police and finance. The writer, 
W. A. Hovencamp, late Resident of Ternate, pleads for the creation of 
an independent province out of the Territory of New Guinea, with a 
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fnancial and administrative organization of its own and a governor, 
whose position shall correspond to that held by the representative of 
the Australian Government at Port Moresby. 

The chapter on agriculture presents an extremely interesting account 
of the way in which the primitive people of this remarkable island till 
the soil. The author, K. van der Veer, who is an expert in these matters 
and at present holds the position of Agricultural Adviser at the Colonial 
Institute, Amsterdam, shows what a valuable cultural possession even 
this very primitive form of agriculture is to the inhabitants of these 
regions. The Papuans, who still live under stone-age conditions, have 
succeeded in developing methods by which they are able to work 
the soil in the most economical way their circumstances permit. He 
also points out that the autarchic character necessarily assumed by the 
form of social organization prevalent among these people impedes the 
progress of modern civilization among them. There is not the least 
doubt but that the opening up of this erstwhile isolated country will 
simulate and promote the development of the native tribes, which now, 
completely cut off from the rest of the world, often spend their time 
warring among themselves. 

Then follow interesting descriptions of sea-products, fisheries and 
bird shooting regulations, by Prof. Dr. H. Boschma, and the chapter 
on mining and geology, by P. Hovig. Dr. W. C. Klein, the editor of this 
work, contributes a survey of exports and imports, trade and industry, 
giving a comprehensive picture of the economic condition of the island. 
He points out what methods are being employed to promote the means 
of gaining a livelihood. The last chapter, by G. W. Tissot van Patot, 
deals with shipping. 

In both volumes each chapter is followed by a summary in English. 
Both volumes are extremely well and copiously illustrated. 


J. Tip—EMAN 


Proscemi Navawi pet Pacirico. By Roberto Sandiford. Roma: 
Istituto Italiano per il medio ed estremo-Oriente. 1936. pp. 58. 


I. THis brief survey Japan is accorded the leading role. While 
not credited with the present ability to defeat decisively any of its 
possible adversaries, Japan’s defensive position, in which the potential- 
ities of Vladivostok appear to have been underestimated, is held un- 
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challengeable. The author emphasizes the internal rather than extern;| 
nature of Japan’s problems. The United States, charged with disrupting 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, is considered similarly limited to a ¢p. 
fensive attitude. The Japanese population in Hawaii is deemed to be , 
menace, and Manila an insecure port of refuge, an opinion hardly com. 
patible with its fortifications. There is a short description of the British 
naval bases, and American cooperation is assumed. The Soviet Union 
is considered the only country which, with the United States, can at. 
tempt to oppose a Japanese hegemony in Asia. An eventual Soviet avenue 
through China to southern waters, rather than a clash with Japan, js 
deduced from Soviet neutrality during 1931-32. Great importance js 
accorded France’s continental and insular colonies, because of their use. 
fulness to the United States and Great Britain and as a bulwark of the 
white race against Asiatic dominion. Strategic value to the “whole white 
race” is attached to the Dutch East Indies, which Mr. Sandiford foresees 
as becoming international political property. Though the location of 
the Japanese islands is held to preclude future Chinese seapower, victory 
is almost promised to the belligerent whom China assists. After sketch- 
ing the problems of Siam and the Portuguese possessions, Germany's 
commercial inroads into China are outlined and the possibility noted of 
a reappearance of the Reich naval flag in the Pacific. In discussing Italy's 
interests a “decisive part” is prophesied for Italy in the Far East and in 
the Pacific, the “world’s Mediterranean.” 

ALEXANDER KiRALrFy 
New York, October 1938 


Tue Wortp Criss. By the Professors of the Graduate Institute of 
International Studies. London and New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 1938. pp. xii + 385. $4.00. 


i“ volume celebrates the roth anniversary of the Geneva 
Institute. The essays fall into three groups: political and_ historical; 
legal; and economic. The Rappard Institute is a rampart of economic 
liberalism, and the essays are written from this point of view. If the 
volume has any weakness, it is the lack of adequate explanation why 
economic liberalism has broken down and is being supplanted by totali- 
tarianism. No amount of eulogy of its virtues can restore liberalism 
unless we can remove the causes of its present eclipse. Perhaps the two 
most interesting and penetrating essays deal with the crisis of democracy 
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and with international economics. The former, by Professor Bourquin, 
says of the virtue of opposition: 

Men of action need the curb of external forces. . . . Moreover, opposi- 
tion, which we are apt to think of as a censor and a resisting force, also 
has a creative function. Opposition takes the form of new ideas, chal- 
lenging routine and prejudice: it is the seed finding its way into the 
soil, the future growing out of the present. . . . Every advance, every 
invention, every big movement that has made history has its roots in 
opposition. 

He believes that the maintenance of democracy depends not only on 
the efficiency of its institutions, but on the driving force of public opinion, 
represented through political parties. But parties have ceased to be in 
harmony with social realities. They no longer are vehicles of ideas, and 
this is the danger. Democracy, to survive, must make possible the devel- 
opment of intelligent leadership: “of all political systems, democracy is 
the one that needs an aristocracy . . . not . . . one of birth, nor one of 
means, but one of ability.” 

Dr. Ropke clings to his faith in intellectuals. In his opinion every 
great movement in history is due to them and he is optimistic enough 
to assert that by “constructive thinking on the pressing problems of 
society, the world of tomorrow is being prepared at this very moment 
in a few private studies and at a few centers of scientific cooperation.” 
Like his colleague, Professor von Mises, he is opposed to economic plan- 
ning and the endeavor to build a cycle-proof society. Too much doctoring 
of the economic structure may unfit a state for military purposes, and it 
follows that if the democracies cling to economic liberalism, they may 
win the next war. He fears that as the world enters a new depression, 
it will not have the discipline to submit to the temporary sacrifices which 
served as a curative in the past, but that we shall “plunge into... 
enormous public credit expansion, public investment and national eco- 
nomic control and . . . complete the destruction of the old economic 
system.” The theory of the new economics is that the state should keep 
everyone from going into bankruptcy. But the result is that we merely 
drive the germs into the arteries. In exchange for capitalism we shall 
get “poverty and disharmony greater than ever before, becoming chronic 
into the bargain”—not to mention the loss of political liberties. There is 
some truth in the diagnosis, but to fight off the epidemic now raging 
throughout the world the learned doctors offer no prescription. 


RayMmonp Lesiie BuELL 
New York, August 1938 
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Hawan’s Crop Parape. By David L. Crawford. Honolulu: 4j. 
vertising Publishing Co., Ltd. 1937. pp. 305. 


= ne ‘er before has such an array of facts on Hawaijiay 
crops been assembled. The problem of diversification is stressed, and th: 
achievements of “prospecting” for suitable crops for Hawaii, togethe; 
with the reasons for diversification of agricultural industries. Of special 
interest is a broad discussion of the historical phases of agricultural de. 
velopment in Hawaii. The history of land occupation is divided jnt 
three periods. In the first there was a primitive forest vegetation. |p 
the second, Polynesian settlers populated the islands until 1778, when 
Captain Cook arrived. Since then, in the third period, agriculture has 
been diversified. The development of the sugar industry and its relation 
to other crops and to the economic condition of the people, the panic of 
1880 in the United States and the severe depression which followed, are 
dealt with in detail. Then came industrialization and the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands by the United States. A higher institution of learn 
ing was established in 1907, and agricultural research followed. Separate 
chapters are devoted to homesteading, experiment stations, cooperative 
extension service, and the present and future in agricultural industries. 
Crops are classified according to value of production. Sugar and pine- 
apples are grown to the value of $10 million a year. Other crops range 
down to less than $50,000 a year. Some 300 agricultural crops, animals, 
forest plants and their products and manufactures are enumerated. Sugar 
cane, rice, bananas, coconuts, coffee, taro, tobacco, tomatoes, algaroba, 
swine, cattle, dairying, etc., are accorded several pages each. The role of 
the Experiment Station is discussed, with suggestions for the improve- 
ment of a number of crops and industries. In addition to the general 
index, source references are given for the major topics. 


Victorino Borja 
Manila, July 1938 


Wuat War Means (In America: THE JAPANESE TERROR IN 
Cuina). By H. J. Timperley. London: Gollancz. pp. 288. Neu 
York: Modern Age. pp. 224. 1938. 7s. 6d. 75 cents. 


; me is a danger that this book may be taken simply as 
an “atrocity indictment,” building up unreasoning anti-Japanese fecl- 
ing all over the world by the anger and disgust it arouses. That would 
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be a tragedy. It is true that some of the facts are here soberly stated, 
and that they go beyond some of the crimes of some Japanese soldiers: 
they substantiate beyond reasonable doubt accusations that dishonor 
the whole Imperial Japanese Army. As such they form an indispensable 
part of the documentation of Japan’s attempt to conquer China by 
brute force. The material includes eyewitness reports by Americans 
of atrocities in Nanking and correspondence and specific complaints 
addressed by the International Committee for the Nanking Safety Zone 
to the Japanese authorities. 

This is not enough, however, because it is merely negative. Anti- 
Japanese feeling that is guided by hate and the demand for revenge— 
even if it be called “just punishment”—is barbarous. It repeats the 
savagery of the “Hun” propaganda against the Germans 20 years 
ago—a savagery that does not end war, but breeds new wars. If there 
is anything as criminal as another 1g14, it is another 1919. Are the 
Japanese a cruel, subhuman race that must be beaten to a pulp to 
“make the world safe for democracy”? Certainly not. Then what are 
we to make of the undeniable Japanese atrocities in China? 

This is what makes imperative a study of something wider and 
more profound than butchery and rape. Let us recall that while the 
Fascists in Spain have bombed behind the lines for more than two 
years, with sickening regularity, in the name of “military necessity,” 
the elected Government of the Spanish people, with magnificent re- 
straint, does not retaliate. While neutral reporters told how the Nazi 
press and radio were whipping up frenzy against the Czechs with 
expressions that could not even be printed in other countries, the 
spokesmen of the Czechs demanded of their people sobriety and 
discipline. While Japanese troops have bayoneted prisoners and dropped 
bombs wherever they could see a crowd, the Chinese have bombed 
Japan only once—with pamphlets instead of explosives. 

In short, peoples who are incited to war for the “glory” of conquest 
by force have first to be doped with lies, with the result that they 
rapidly degenerate into brutality under the stress of action. Peoples 
who stand to arms as a last resort, preferring to die in defense of 
their human rights, instead of being trampled slowly to death after 
submission, can actually be ennobled by the terrible sacrifices they 
have to make. Mr. Timperley’s indictment against war is also ghastly 
proof that “peace at any price” does not stop war. Japan, Germany 
and Italy have spread horror over the world by advocating the right 
to fight instead of negotiating. China and Spain have heroically de- 
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fended, even to the bloody paradox of war, the right to negotiate jp. 
stead of fighting; putting to shame, through slow years of agony, the 
hesitant democracies of England, France and America. From such 
peoples we can expect, when they have won their victories, not re. 
prisals leading to future wars, but justice, generosity and a firm fron 
against future wars. A. W.C. 


Diz BritiscHe HanpetspouitiK Serr Orrawa Unp Inre WELT. 
WIRTSCHAFTLICHEN AUSWIRKUNGEN. By Hans Schlie. Jena: Gy. 


tav Fischer. 1937. pp. xvit+241. RM 12. 


D.. ScHLIE presents an excellent and immediately useful ap. 
alysis of the effects of the Ottawa Agreements on empire and world 
trade. The treatment of the Agreements proper is introduced by a short 
summary of Great Britain’s nineteenth century trade policy and by 2 
less stereotyped account of the twentieth century economic misfortunes 
which preceded the Ottawa Conference. In this section, and in the 
major part of the book, the author uses—with a facility rare in con- 
tinentals—the mass of relevant official and unofficial publications of the 
various political units which make up the British Empire. 

The technical arrangements made at Ottawa interest the author less 
than the results of the new policy. He can carry the commercial statis- 
tics no further than 1935, but he can take them back through the 
changing twenties to the pre-war period. Using a large number of 
simple, readable tables, he shows the ups and downs of countries and 
commodities. But when at the end it becomes necessary to answer the 
question: “What are the results of Ottawa?” Dr. Schlie concludes that 
no single answer can be given. The picture lacks unity. To take just 
one example: the share of the empire in Great Britain’s exports and 
imports rose after Ottawa, but exports to the empire averaged no higher 
than in 1926-1928. 

The central problem of the imperial question, as the author sees it, 
is the new encouragement of agriculture in the British economy, with 
its consequent pressure on the dominions to seek agricultural outlets 
outside the empire. A problem on the horizon is the growing indus- 
trialization of the dominions and a second impetus to go outside the 
empire for markets. The author concludes, as others have concluded 
before him, that an empire customs union sheltered by a high tariff 
wall from the rest of the world is undesirable and improbable. 

Atzapa Comstock 
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Book Reviews 
KrrasotnaA Ketzar Soxan (Economic Hanpsook oF NortTH 
Cutna). Compiled by Industrial Dept., S. M. R. Co. Tokyo: 
Nippon Hyoron Sha. 1938. pp. ix + 638+ 82. ¥2.80. 


Wir the shifting southward of the major battle lines in 
China, the question of the economic rehabilitation and development of 
North China appears to be attracting more attention than ever, as a 
pressing issue. This is now one of the most frequently and seriously dis- 
cussed topics in Japan and abroad. North China has suffered more 
severely than any other part of China during the past few years of 
economic depression, mainly because of its backwardness in economic 
development. Almost as characteristic as this economic backwardness 
is the singular scarcity of accurate, reliable data. 

The book under review does much to meet the demand for reliable 
source materials. The SMR’s Economic Research Institute, now in- 
corporated into the Industrial Department, has done research work on 
Manchurian economic conditions which augurs well for this work on 
North China. Among the many publications put out since the out- 
break of the war, it seems to stand out in accuracy and authenticity. It 
has behind it the painstaking research of a large staff who have been 
engaged in investigating economic conditions in North China on the 
spot for the past several years. Although the book contains valuable 
work in the scientific analysis of North China’s economic and social 
conditions, based on these materials, its value should not be judged 
by this alone. The compilers did not intend it to be primarily an 
analysis of social and economic structure, so much as a collection of 
materials on which to base a scientific analysis. In this the book differs 
from the useful Manchurian Economic Year Book published by the 
former Economic Research Institute since 1933, which aimed primarily 
at a theoretical, analytical study of economic conditions in Manchuria. 

In Part I, an elaborate attempt is made to give the general outline of 
the basic economic and social conditions of North China, including an 
ably condensed historical survey of the political and social background 
of the past half century, and brief studies of international relations, 
including the rights and interests of the Western Powers. It is con- 
spicuous that there is no corresponding treatment of the same subjects 
with reference to Japan. This is to be regretted, although partly com- 
pensated for by a chapter on economic relations between North China, 
Japan and Manchuria, which throws a highly suggestive light on the 
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Pacific Affairs 
hitherto rather obscure side of the “Eastern Asiatic economic bloc” oj 
Japan, Manchukuo and North China. The part which North Chin 
could play in such an economic bloc will be of growing importance; by; 
an objective and accurate treatment must depend on a comprehensiy, 
grasp of factual relations existing between the three units of the bloc. Jp 
this book, North China’s economic relations with Japan are studied from 
the angles of trade and investment, while those between North China and 
Manchuria are examined from the angles of interchange of commodities, 
of capital investment, and of labor, especially Chinese coolie migration, 

Materials collected in this section point to the similarity of both 
natural conditions and social development between North China and 
Manchuria. This, despite their geographical propinquity, has limited 
their interdependence in commodity interchange. Accordingly, develop. 
ment of exchange of goods between the two areas can only follow 
a drastic change in commodity production in one region or the other. 
Furthermore, the years since 1931 have tended to undermine such in. 
trinsic relations between North China and Manchuria, and also to 
liquidate what remained of Manchuria’s colonial relation to China 
proper. The main trend has been in the direction of developing a new 
market in North China for Japanese goods, through Manchuria. Thus 
in the matter of capital relations, the prosperous activities of North 
China interests in Manchuria have been terminated, both in commerce 
and in usury. This has resulted in rapid reorganization, with a definite 
shift toward a modern capitalist system. Manchukuo’s imposition of 
restrictions on Chinese immigrants created an important problem in 
labor relations, but the present Manchurian industrial development 
plans, with increasing demands for labor, are likely to restore North 
China’s position as an important source of labor supply. 

Part II deals with specific items of North China economy, such as 
agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transportation, commerce, foreign 
trade, monetary system and finance. As it is now generally agreed that 
the agrarian and the currency problems constitute the two most 
vital questions of the North China administration, the main emphasis 
is laid on these subjects. In addition to the numerous statistical tables 
in the text, there is a most useful appendix, containing more than 50 
tables. In view of ‘the previous lack of accessible statistical material, 
this appendix alone is a brilliant contribution to the study of North 
China. Considering the present interest in all countries, even a_ partial 
translation of this book would be well worth undertaking. 

N. Yasuo 
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